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GLEANINGS IN 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 








We require that every advertiser satisfy us of re- 
sponsibility and intention to do all that he agrees, 
and that his goods are really worth the price asked 
for them. 

Rates for Advertisements. 


All advertisements will be inserted at the rate of 


20 cents per line, Nonpareil space, each insertion; 
12 lines of Nonpareil space make linch. Discounts 


will be made as follows: 


On 10 lines and upward, 3 insertions, 5 per cent; 6 
insertions, 10 per cent; 9 insertions, 15 per cent; 
12 insertions, 20 per cent; 24 insertions, 25 per cent. 

On 50 lines (% column) and upward, 1 insertion, 5 per 
cent; 3 insertions, 10 per cent; 6 insertions, 15 per 
cent; 9 insertions, 20 per cent; 12 insertions, 25 per 
cent; 24 insertions, ads per cent. 

On 100 lines (whole column) and upward, 1 insertion, 
10 per cent; 3 insertions, 15 per cent; 6 insertions, 
20 per cent; 9 insertions, 25 percent; 12 insertions, 
3335 per cent; 24 insertions, 40 per cent. 

On 200 lines (whole page), 1 insertion, 15 per cent; 3 
insertions, 20 per cent; 6 insertions, 25 per cent; 9 
insertions, 30 per cent; 12 insertions, 40 per cent; 
24 insertions, 50 per cent. A. I. Roor. 


CLUBBING LIST. 


We will send GLEANINGS— 


With the American Bee-Journal, W’y (82.00) $2.75 
With “ ne oy My (50) 1.25 
With the Bee-keepers’ Magazine, (1.00) (1.75 
With the Bee-keepers’ Guide, ( 50) 1.40 | 
With the Kansas Bee-keeper, (1.00) 1.95 
With the American Apiculturist, (1.00) 1.95 
With all of the above journals, 7.00 


With American Agriculturist, 
With the British Bee-Journal, 


($1.50) = 2.25 
(1.40) 2.25 


With Prairie Farmer, (2.00) 2.75 
With Rural New-Yorker, (2.00) = 8.00 
With Scientific American, (3.20) 3.50 
With Fruit Recorder and Cottage Gard'r, (1.00) 1.75 
With U. 8. Official Postal Guide, (1.50) 2.25 
With Sunday-School Times, weekly, (2.00) 2.25 


[Above Rates include all Postage.} 














BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES. 


It will pay to get our prices before purchasing sup- 
ES: Langstroth hives, with 8-in. cap frames, 
n the flat, 60 cts. each; Langstroth winter-protector, 
in lots of 50, $1.50 each; small lots. $1.75, all in the 
flat. Manufactured of good Ene lumber. Work- 
manship unexcelled. Crates, Sections, and Founda- 
tion. WIM. 0. BURK, 8tfd 

Successor to Hiram Roop. Crystal, Mont. 6o., Mich. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Rarly Ttalian & Cyprian Queens. 


Imported and home-bred; nuclei and full colonies. 
For quality and purity, my stock of bees can not be 
excelled in the United States. I make a specialty 





of manufacturing the Dunham foundation. Try it. 
If you wish to purchase Bees or Supplies, send for 
my new Circular containing directions for introduc- 
ing queens, remarks on the new races of Bees, etc. 


dress 
Dr. J. P.H. BROWN, Augusta, Ga. 


itfd 


BEE CULTURE. 








| 





Noy. 


Cash for Beeswax! 


Will pay 26c per lb. cash, or 28c in trade for any 
open | of good, fair, average beeswax, delivered 
at our R. R. station. The same will be sold to those 
who wish to purchase, at 3lc per Ib., or 36c for best 
selected wax. 

Unless you put your name on the boz, and tell how 
much you have sent, I can not hold myself respon- 
sible for mistakes. It will not pay as a general 
thing to send wax by express. 

A. I. ROOT, Medina, Ohio. 


BARNES’ FOOT-POWER MACHINERY. 


Read what J. 1. Parenr, of 






naa |} Cuarcron, N. Y., says—* We 
pe, y* Bey oe cut with one of your Combined 
. === Machines last winter 50 chatf 


hives with 7 in. cap, 100 honey 
racks, 500 broad frames, 2,000 
henev boxes and a great deal 
of other work. This winter we 
have double the amount of bee 
f hives, etc., te make und we 
Se expect todo it all with thi« 

, Saw. It willdoall you say it 
pill. Catalogue and Price List Free. Addrexs W.F. & JOHN 
BARNES, No. 68 Kuby street, Rockford, Il. 


E 
& 
= 


When more convenient, orders for Barnes’ Foot- 
Power Machinery may be sent tome. A. I. Roor. 


Oldest Bee Paper in America—Established in 1861 ; 


AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 


WEEKLY, at $2.00 a year. 


| MONTHLY EDITION, 16 pages, 50c. a year. 


925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Hil. 


Bee-Hives «° Sections! 


NEW SHOP AND NEW MACHINERY. 


The Largest Manufacturer of Bee-Hives, 
Sections, etc., in the World. 





| Our Capacity now is a Carload of Goods Daily. 


DECIDED. 


The courts have decided the patent on the One- 
Piece Section to be null and void, for want of novel- 
ty. Weare now manufacturing them again as first 
placed on the market by Lewis & Parks. A discount 
of 5 per cent on all goods ordered before Jan. 1, 1885. 


G. B. LEWIS, 
WATERTOWN, - WISCONSIN. 


COMB FOUNDATION 


MACHINES 


$10.00 TO $50.00. 


SAMPLES OF FOUNDATION FREE, OR WITH 
OUR ONE-POUND SECTION BOX BY 
MAIL FOR FIVE CENTS. 


For illustration see our Illustrated Catalogue of 
oe Implements and Supplies, mailed on ap- 
Dp 


cation. 
A. |. ROOT, Medina, C. 


THEE VERY BEstT 
TESTED AND UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS 
By return mail. Send postal for circular. 

G. H. saaesuiommssiean PINE PLAINS, N. ¥. 


19tfd 











ADANT’S FOUNDATION FACTORY, WHOLESALE AND 
RETAIL. See advertisement in another column. 





“aa SES Srey I NaS aS 


d aes. CULTURE, 


Vol. Xik: NOY. 


TERMS: 81. 00 PER ANNUM, IN N ADVANCE; 
2 Copies for $1. 90; 3 for $2. 5; 5 for $4. a 
l0or more, 75 cts. each. Single Numbe 

5 cts. Additions to clubs may be saaa> 
at club rates. 
to ONE POSTOFFICE. 





wn 1884. 


No. 21 








Clubs | to different postoffices, NOT LESS 


:) Established in 1873.\« j wanes each. Sent postpaid, in the 


PUBLISHED SEMI-MONTHLY BY 
Above are all to be sent | | A. I. ROC T M EDI N A. ( I I 10. per yearextra. To all countries NoT of 


.8.and Canadas. To all other coun- 
1s of the Universal Postal Union, 18c 


the U. P. U., 42c per year extra. 








NOTES FROM THE BANNER APIARY. 
NO. 60. 


Or, to be More Exact, Notes from 


THE CHICAGO CONVENTION. 


S usual the Chicago convention was a lively, 
A interesting time. Live topics were discussed 
by practical men. The first subject was 
THE DIFFERENT VARIETIES OF BEES. 

As usual there was a great difference of 
opinion. Prof. Cook said that they wished at the 
college to try a cross between the Syrians and Car- 
niolans, which very closely resemble the blacks. 
Mr. Heddon said, that perhaps there were only two 
varieties of honey-bees, the yellow and the dark, 
and he preferred the dark, as they built straighter 
und whiter combs, and in these days of cheap honey 
we must produce the best or fail. 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 

Noone gave any account of his experience, ex- 
cept Mr. Heddon; he had used two or three thou- 
sand of them, and thought it paid to reverse them, 
if for nothing else than to have them filled solid full 
of comb. There were other points that he had not 
yet decided upon. 

QUEEN-EXCLUDING HONEY-BOARDS. 

W. Z. Hutchinson had tried them two years, and 
was satisfied that just as much honey was secured 
when they were used. Mr. Heddon did not care for 
them in the production of comb honey; in raising 


extracted honey he did not know but they might | 


yet prove desirable. 
HOW FAR APART TO ESTABLISH APIARIES. 

Nothing definite was brought out upon this sub- 

ject. .Two members. thought 


75 colonies were as | 


many as could be profitably kept in one locality; 

three placed it at 100 colonies; five at 125, and three 

at 150. Ten members thought two miles the limit 

at which bees could fly, and store honey profitably ; 

fifteen put it at 2'; miles; one at 3% miles, while 

one or two placed it at 5 miles. Upon the subject of 
PLANTING FOR HONEY, 


The decision was almost unanimous that it was not 
advisable to devote land upon which other crops 
could be used, to the raising of plants that produced 
honey alone. The seeds of sweet clover, Rocky- 
Mountain honey-plant, figwort, catnip, and the like, 
might be scattered in way places; but if honey- 
producing plants were to be raised upon good tilla- 
ble soil, let them be alsike clover, buckwheat, or 
something of the sort. 
INCREASE OF COLONIES. 


In localities where there is only one honey har- 
vest, and that harvest one that comes early in the 
season, increase was considered indispensable, un- 
less there was a sale for it; but in those localities 
where there are two or three honey harvests in one 
season, it was thought that more honey would be 
secured by allowing the bees to swarm once, and 
then to prevent 

AFTER-SWARMING. 

A large number had tried the Heddon plan of pre- 
venting after-swarming, and had been very success- 
ful. This plan is to hive a swarm in a new hive, and 
place it upon the old stand, setting the old hive by 
the side of it, with its entrance turned to one side. 
Each day the old hive is turned slightly toward the 


| new one until it stands close by the side of it, when, 


at the jth day, the old hive is carried to a new lo- 
cation. 
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SEPARATORS. 

As last year, three-fourths of those who expressed 
an opinion upon this subject could dispense with 
separators. Mr. T.G. Newman said that, judging 
from the appearance of much honey in the market, 
many who did not use separators ought to use them. 
Mr. Heddon said, that although three-fourths now 
voted against separators, the time might come when 
the vote would be reversed. If aman could raise 
comb honey without separators, to the satisfaction 
of himself, the dealer, and the consumer, well and 
good; if not, then use them. 

WINTERING BEES. 

There was the usual talk about ventilation, pro- 
tection, temperature, humidity, etc., until Mr. Hed- 
don got the floor and elucidated the “ pollen theory” 
so clearly that the discussion was soon brought to a 
close. 

MOVING BEES. 

Summed up, the discussion upon this topic would 
read about as follows: The combs should be fasten- 
ed so that they can not swing. In cool weather, to 
cover the hive with wire cloth is sufficient. If the 
bees have unsealed brood they should be occasion- 
ally sprinkled with water. In hot weather there 
should be wire cloth, both above and below the bees, 
and it is better that there should be a3-inch space, 
both above and below the combs, between them and 
the wire cloth. 

EXTRACTED VERSUS COMB HONEY. 

The majority believed that, from a given number 
of colonies, about twice as much extracted honey 
could be secured as could comb honey. 

“FEEDING BACK.” 

Five members had tried “feeding back”’ extract- 
ed honey to secure the completion of unfinished 
sections, or to have empty sections filled; but all 
gave an unfavorable report. One reported that the 
bees did well at first, and then “loafed,’’ and lived 
out of the feeders; another, that some colonies did 
well; others were complete failures; another should 
leave the experiments in this line to others, and all 
agreed that “ feeding back” was in an experiment- 
ing stage, with the prospects not very encouraging. 

There were other minor topics discussed, but want 
of space forbids even their mention. 

The following officers were re-elected: President, 
Dr. C. C. Miller; Vice-President, Mrs. L. Harrison; 
Secretary, W. Z. Hutchinson; Treasurer, T. G. New- 
man. 

The convention adjourned to meet upon the 
Wednesday and Thursday of the last week of the 
Exposition in 1885. W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Sec. 

Rogersville, Mich., Oct., 1884. 

Friend H., you have given us a model re- 
port. If some one could sum up in this brief 
way the substance of our conventions, there 
would be no difficulty in publishing all of 
them, and the conclusions arrived at would 
be of very great importance indeed, especial- 
ly points like how many colonies should be 
kept in one locality, and how far apart we 
should locate said apiaries. Trial experi- 
ments of this kind are quite expensive, and 
even incomplete data are oftentimes worth 
many dollars to a man starting out. The 
same way in ag to planting for honey, 
and feeding back. Itisa little singular, that 
bees can not be fed honey so as to have them 
store it in sections, and work right along as 
they do when they gather it in the fields. 





Perhaps if we could have them take it in the 
open air by some pin. and carry it half a 
mile or so, it would answer; but then, how 
about the neighbors’ bees? We should have 
to have a locality with no bees within at 
least three miles. To do this, perhaps an 
island would be the only safe place. 


Oe 


ANOTHER PLANT THAT BEARS HON. 
EY IN DROPS. 





A COMPANION TO THE SPIDER AND SIMPSON 
HONEY - PLANT. 





N an editorial last month I mentioned the 
plant which we figure below. The cuts 
will make it easy to identify, I think, 
without much description. I do not 
know any common name for the plant. 

If any one recognizes it, we hope he will tell 
us what it is called ; for botanical namesare 
hard to pronounce and hard to remember. 





A NEW HONEY-PLANT—GAURA BIENNIS. 


Fig. 1 shows the stalk and leaves. The 
stalk will grow six or seven feet high on 
good soil ; and where single plants are stand- 
ing alone they will have to be staked to pre- 
vent being blown over. 

Fig. 2 shows a detached portion of the 
branches, the manner the blossoms appest, 
seed-pods, and buds. The specimen I fur- 
nished the engraver was en after the 
plant had almost ceased to bloom, so it does 
not show the masses with which it is laden 
early in the season. 

Fig. 3 is the crowning beauty of the plant 
—the white and pink blossom. One of the 
blossoms is shown with a honey-drop, but 
the engraver has not made the drop nearly 
large enough. It really covers the whole 
ade and makes the plant bend beneath its 
wa : 


Fig. 4 shows the seeds, with one of them 
cut open. 

The — in many respects has a striking 
resemblance to the spider plant, althoug! 
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the blossoms are very much smaller. It 
seems to me as though they must have re- 
lationship some way, but the botanies do 
not give us any clew to it. They only tellus 
that they belong to the Onagracee, or even- 
ing-primrose family, while the spider plant 
belongs to the Capparidacee. Both of them 
are a dark rich pink when the blossoms first 
open in the evening, but fade during the 
next day. Both of them secrete the hone 

during the night, and with us the bees lic 

up every ogo a of it before it is fairly — 
light, when the nights are warm enough. 
(ool nights it secretes little or none. At 
present we have the seed from only this one 
plant, but will try to hunt up enough so we 
can furnish five-cent packages by another | 
season. ‘the plant has been sent to us by | 
two different individuals—the one mentioned 
in an editorial in our last issue, and the | 
other by J. B. Smith, Lincoln, Ill. 

We had only two plants this season, and | 
both are in our flower-garden in a made soil | 
perhaps two feet in depth, which may ac- | 
count for their great vigor. The flowers | 
cover the plant in such masses of bloom, 
that, together with the honey, they break | 
down if not supported. In fact, I am| 
ashamed to say that both of ours bore their | 
crop of honey lying flat on the ground; but | 
you see I did not get up early enough, and | 
so came pretty near ep poner in blissful 
ignorance of the ‘ mine of wealth’? Nature 
had in store for us. In a locality where few | 
if any bees are kept, perhaps the honey 
would remain on the plant during daylight ; | 
or, more likely, it would, under the heat of | 
the sun, evaporate so as to leave thick honey 
or sugar. 

There is another of the evening-primrose 
family, resembling this plant in some re- 
spects, belonging to the C£nothera, species 
Albicaulis. As the flower looks almost 
exactly like our plant above, I should not 
wonder if it — honey in the same way. 
Who ean tell us? 

rT oe ee 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES. 





| 


SOME COMMENTS FROM FRIEND BUCHANAN. 


Nthe Oct. No. of GLEANINGS, Mr. A. H. Dutton, 
A of Brussels, Ont., writes an article on reversi- 
ble frames, in which I was somewhat interest- 
ed. He is the gentleman, if I am not mistaken, 
who described his style of frame some time 
since in the A. B. J. Not altogether liking his man- 
ner of arranging the frame projections, I have en- 
deavored to improve on the plan. 

As I understand Mr. D. he cuts off the projecting 
arms of the frames, and, finding the center of end- 
bars of frame, drives two stout wire nails into each 
end-bar, letting them project enough to rest ona 
metal rabbet arranged in the center of the end- 
boards of hive. 

To give a permanent foot-hold for these nails it is 
necessary to have end-bars of double thickness; 
and in case of putting this attachment on to frames 
already in use, and filled with combs, it is required 
that a strip of comb be cut away from the end of 
frame, and an extra strip of wood put in place, 


| points of superiority claimed by Mr. Dutton. 


| pass.”’ 


| ing brood. 





and nailed to the ends. Where it is desirable to 


create reversible frames of those already in use it is | 


important to have the attachments for supporting 
the frames so constructed that they may be quickly 
and permanently adjusted; and when adjusted, to 
give no further trouble. 

Herewith I send you a simple metal frame-sup- 
port that ean be quite rapidly attached to any 


| frame; and being % in. wide, the same width of 


frame, is put on accurately with no trouble; and 
if the metal rabbets are adjusted true, the frames 
must hang true in the hive. With this plan for re- 
versing the frames there is nothing to do, save 
turning the frames over in returning to the hive. 

I have never seen this arrangement described; 
and if you think it has any merits you might illus- 
trate a frame with the “ machine” attached. 

While the subject of reversible frames is in order 
I wish to give my opinion in regard to the four 
Ist 
“More brood can be obtained in less com- 
Mr. D. offers an opinion on this point; viz., 
If you possess the ordinary frame, and practice the 
plan of spreading the brood, little advantage would 
be gained by reversing the combs, so far as I can 
see. 

Concerning this matter of reversing combs and 
spreading the brood with a view of securing more 
brood, I have to say I have no faith whatever. 
Having given this plan fair and impartial trials I 
have settled down to a firm conviction, that, where 
bees have plenty of stores to insure them to push 
along, there will be as rapid building up of colo- 
nies severely let alone as can be had by the “ scien- 
tific’ (?) process of up-ending the combs and spread- 
We all know well enough that there are 
old-fogy bee-keepers in every neighborhood who 
never open their hives from one year’s end to an- 
other, and, “all the same,” they “‘ get there” just as 
early in the season with their swarms as any of us 
“smarties.” We understand this well enough. 
This gets away with the first point. 

2. * Bees can be driven to work in sections.”” Not 
unless they are getting honey from the field will 
they store in the surplus department “at the plea- 
sure of the apiarist,’’ and, “don’t forget it.” Any 


point. 


| good strain of bees will do this without reversing 


their combs when there is a fair yield of honey. 

3. ‘Almost the last drop of honey can be sent 
above.” This point is well taken, from the fact that, 
when the colony is well at work in the surplus 
boxes, and honey is coming in from the field, by re- 
versing the brood-combs and placing the honey in 
the brood-frames in an unnatural position, it will 
almost invariably be removed to the sections above, 
where it is put in shape to bring the apiarist twice 
or three times the money it will cost to supply the 
colony with granulated-sugar syrup, which is con- 
ceded to be the safer for wintering. 

4.**Solid combs are secured.” This is a weighty 
point, and for this alone it would be desirable to have 
a reversible frame. J. A. BUCHANAN. 

Holliday’s Cove, W. Va., Oct. 17, 1884. 


I will explain to the friends, that the de- 
vice alluded to in the above is simply a piece 
of heavy tin, 2 inches by 4, with a projection 
of t+ in the center of the piece, which projec- 
tion is made by kinking the strip, as it were, 
so as to throw out a fold. Holes are punched 
in the piece of tin, to tack it to the frame; 
said tacks are to be clinched. If this sup- 
port at the center of end-bars of the frame 
should be found desirable, they can be very 
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cheaply made of malleable castings, with 
points for attachments cast on the metal; 
or, better still, the points might reach around 
the wood of the frame so that curling them 
over would stick them so they never move. 
A light hammer would do the business very 
quickly—or for frames already filled with 


combs, perhaps a pair of light pliers would | 


be handier. I would advise all to go slow 
on this, however, and I am afraid few will 
like the arrangement. Two points mention- 
ed—getting our fine honey all into the sec- 
tions, and getting solid and entire combs, 
are certainly valuable considerations. 


rT pe i 


BENTON S WONDERFUL SUCCESS IN 
MAILING QUEENS ALL OVER 
THE WORLD. 





THE “GOOD" CANDY STILL GOOD AND ALWAYS 
“Goop.” 








BEE CULTURE. Noy. 
success in mailing queens across the ocean has 
been the use of your candy, I thought it would he 
of interest to you to know about it.” 

In closing his letter he says, ‘* Let me know the 
exact date of arrival, and the amount of food Jef; 
over, if any, as well as any other items which you 
may think might be useful to me in making such 
shipments. I shall send out, if I goto the Orient 
this winter, a few very choice queens packed jn 
this way (only with more food) very early, to go via 


| Trieste and Bremen to America, without their be- 


ing opened on the way. The boxes will be sealed in 
Cyprus and Syria, and not touched until the pur- 
chaser opens them. The journey to New York wil! 
take a full month, and may take 35 to 37 days. 
Sometimes letters reached us from America to Cy- 


| prusin 18 days. Would you like an Eastern queen 
by mail, registered ina Benton cage on Good candy, 


direct from Syria? I believe Ican do it, and then 


let us toss up our old hats—eh?” 


| DITOR GLEANINGS:—In your lastissue, page | 


E 


to friend B., “It is quite a curiosity to know 


660, in your comment on Frank Benton's ar. | 
ticle concerning mailing queens across the | U2der the sun. 
ocean, and the kind of candy used, you say | 

: 7 ay y | Scholtz or the sugar-and-honey candy; that wil! not 


just how you make the candy that works such won- | change the fact of 1. R. Good being the first dis- 


ders, if that has any thing to do with it. If you | 


candy, and Iam not sure but this is the best way, 


tell us what itis worth and we will pay you well | 


for it.” 


Friend R., I can assure you that Mr. Benton's | 


candy is nothing new under the sun. To prove it, 


ton, dated Aug. 3, 1884; in filling an order for me he 
says: 

“There would be $2.00 to your credit, which I 
might return, but Ithought you would not object 
to my putting in an imported Palestine queen, and 


queen, $6.0), may serve as a slight testimonial of the 
benefit I have derived from the use of the Good 
eandy in mailing queens this year. I have not, 
however, made the candy just as you made it first, 


but for all that, you need not count me among the | 


, thought of it. 


prefer to sell the recipe instead of making the | / Shipping bees and queens. 


By the above you will see that his candy that he 
has had such complete success with is, after al), 
nothing but the Good candy that is nothing new 


Yes, friend Root, you may cull the candy the 


coverer and introducer of the candy’s good qualities 
I. R. Goon. 

Nappanee, Ind., Oct. 13, 1884. 

Steady there, old friend. I did not mean 
to rob you of your discovery at all, in what 
I have said; I only meant to call attention 
to the fact that oftentimes our most valuable 


let me quote from a letter received from Mr. Ben- | discoveries come so near something we have 


had already, and right before our eyes, that 
it isa little astonishing that nobody ever 
While it is true, that honey 
and sugar were described in Langstroth’s 


book all these years, nobody ever thought 


| of using it to fill queen-cage:s il you struck 
ealling the account square. The balance on this | f using it to fill aretagefhe. s until you st 


upon it, and I have always supposed that 
you were entirely oblivious of the fact that 
it was described in Langstroth’s book, as | 
am sure we all were. It seems to me, how- 


| ever, that the candy as you gave it to us was 
but have employed pounded sugar in mixing it. | 
Ihave even taken sugar as fine as wheat flour; | 


} 


number who propose to ¢all this shipping food the | 


Scholtz candy, or the sugar-and-honey candy. At 


our house it goes by the name of the Good candy. | 


The Benton candy, on which I did succeed in get- 
ting many queens across the ocean alive last year, 
has now gone where the woodbine twineth, or, as 
the Germans say, has wandered off into the lumber- 
room or garret. 

**Perhaps you will be interested in knowing what 
success I have met with in mailing queens this sea- 
son. I have mailed from Munich to various Euro- 
pean countries, even as far from here as Sweden, 
Scotland, and Ireland, queens of all races supplied 
by me, and without the loss of a single one. More- 
over, all have arrived in first-class order. My suc- 
cess in sending queens by mail is due to three 
things—the food employed, the style of cage used, 
and the workers selected for the journey. If time 
will permit, I mean to send an account to GLEANINGS 
of the way it was done. Itis not oftenI find time 
to write as longa letter as this"’ [the letter con- 
tains 22 closely written pages]; ‘but as quite an 
item in my attaining what may be termed complete 


| 
} 
| 





hardly what we require, for friend Doolittle 
and some others declare the sugar had no 
other value than to hold the honey, and that 
so much sand would do just as well, etc.: 
and we were so much annoyed by the grains 
of sugar rattling out of the cages in our 
mailing business that I began using the 
finest pulverized confectioner’s sugar, as you 
may remember. Well, when I said what | 
did about friend Benton’s candy, I had just 
noticed that it was different in looks and 
taste from ours, for it was soft and creamy, 
or like butter, perhaps, so that nothing like 
sugar was visible in it. Your kind letter as 
above has given us the key, for friend Ben- 
ton says he pounded the sugar up. Now, 
then, what we need is a mill similar to a 
paint-mill, to grind the sugar and honey 
after being mixed,-until it is a simple paste, 
like white paint, only thicker, of course. 
This paint can not daub bees, and yet they 
can eat every particle of it. I would suggest, 
that the honey should be nice, thick, well- 
ripened honey of the finest quality. Several 
have been using candied honey alone; but 
honey will not sustain life like chemically 
pure sugar; neither will it avoid daubing, 
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for it is liable to melt in time when it is sub- 
jected to a warm temperature. Sugar and 
honey — up together will be little af- 
fected by changes of temperature. At the 
present low prices of sugar, this mixture 
could be furnished very cheaply with the 
proper kind of a mill; and who knows but 
that it may find a market as a substitute for 
butter; i. e., to spread on your bread? Of 
course, the name of the manufacturer would 
need to be on every can. 
SS 


MOVING BEES TEMPORARILY TO A 
BETTER LOCALITY. 


FRIEND ANDREWS’ EXPERIENCE IN THE MATTER. 


{\RIEND ROOT:—As we do not have white clo- 
Z) ver enough to give any surplus honey, I tooka 
carload of bees, 124 colonies, 44 miles north 
into a clover locality. The yield of honey 
was small, only about one pound per day to | 

the hive during the clover-bloom of about one | 

month. The hives moved were my strongest, selected | 
from 285 colonies. 1 ran them to extracted honey | 
exclusively. While returning them, about the mid- | 
dle of July, two of the colonies smothered, part of 
the combs melting down in those hives, notwith- 
standing they occupied two sets of comb, had wire 
cloth over the whole top of hive, and about half of | 
the bottom, and were carried in an open stock car. 
They were in the car only about 12 hours. Thus it | 
will be seen that strong colonies of bees, during | 
transportation, develop a great amount of heat, and | 
require a large amount of air. 

I give it as my opinion, that the transportation Of | 
bees by rail to better pastures in hot weather is not 
likely to become a popular branch of our business. 

Farina, Il. T. P. ANDREW. 

Many thanks, friend A., for your report ; 
but it seems to me that one pound per colo- 
ny is a pretty small result. However, 124 
strong colonies in one locality is a pretty 
good number; and if they averaged one pound 
each for 30 days it was not so very bad, al- 
though during a good yield in the height of 
clover-bloom, 5 Ibs. per colony would not 
have been extraordinary. I think, had you 
had wire cloth over the whole bottom of the 
hive, as well as the top, you would have had 
no trouble with the eA F be melting down.— 
I know by experience that it is a big bother 
to move colonies, and I should want pretty 
good pay for it if I went to the trouble. Aft- 
er having moved bees a few miles and back 
again, 1 have sometimes declared that I 
wanted every colony to have a permanent 
abiding-place; and unless some very great 
inducement should be offered, they should 
alw ays stay there. 









WINTERING BEES WITHOUT PROTEC- 
TION. 


BY ONE WHO HAS SUCCEEDED TOLERABLY WELL. 


> 8 winter is rapidly approaching, many of your 

9 readers no doubt are asking themselves, 
‘* How shall | prepare my bees for winter?”’ 
especially those living along the northern 

lakes, or wherever exposed to the blasts of a 
rigorous winter. This question has been discussed 
Fro and con, and still there seems quite a diversity 
of opinion as to the best and cheapest plan, It 





would relieve many a bee-keeper’s mind if he only 
knew he could winter his bees with very little ex- 
pense. 

I have been familiar with the nature, habits, and 
wants of the bee, by experience in handling them 
for over 45 years, and very successful in wintering 
them, and getting much honey. And right here I 
frankly acknowledge Iam now getting much valu- 
able information from A B C and GLEANINGs in re- 
gard to modern or scientific bee-keeping. I really 
hope the pages of GLEANINGS will continue to be 
honored with many articles like those from the pen 
of A. J. Cook, Frank Benton, G. M. Doolittle, Mrs. 
L. Harrison, W. Z. Hutchinson, Root, White, and 
many others. But, see here. I think this has noth- 
ing to do with wintering bees. Well, I was going to 
tell you how I doit every winter, and we have very 
cold weather here. 

To find where I am located, put your finger on the 
map, about &° west longitude, and 41° north latitude. 
Now look at the northern lakes—Ontario, Erie, Hu- 
ron, Michigan, and Lake Superior; then imagine the 
cold winds of these ice-bound lakes in mid-winter 
sweeping down on you. This is where I have been 
wintering bees many years, where the mercury fre- 
quently fell 15 to 20 degrees below zero. 

This is the way I did it. I make no cellars, dig no 
pits, build no houses, nor bury the bees in hay, 
straw, and leaves, to call rats and mice, neither do I 
build board fences to keep the wind away. 

I always winter on summer stands, and would ask 
no better way for myself. TI find it not necessary to 
put any thing between them and the congealing in- 


| fluence of Jack Frost, so far as my experience goes, 


except a good hive made of inch }umber, well paint- 
ed, and good cushions on top of the frames. Give 
them plenty of combs and honey; keep them dry, 
and they will make their own fires. I ventilate my 
hives in such a way as to carry off the vapor gene- 
rated by animal heat before it has time to condense. 
If the vapor is permitted to remain in the hive till 
condensation takes place, then the bees are emi- 
nently in danger. 

Last winter I carried a small colony(as an experi- 
ment) through winter, safe, on not to exceed 15 lbs. 
of honey, in a hive only % Of an inch thick; this 
hive stood in the bleak wind all winter. I presume 
more bees die from dampness in cold weather than 
from all other causes put together. Last winter, 
when the snow was 8 or 10 inches deep, and mer- 
cury 20° below zero, I visited all my bees, and they 
instantly responded to my call, assuring me all 
was well. 

Last spring they all came out clean anddry. I 
put 1000 boxes (got of you) on 15 of my colonies, ex- 
pressly for white-clover and locust honey; in a few 
weeks nearly all were filled with as beautiful honey 
as lever saw. This honey is all sold at 22 cents per 
pound. Forty colonies made over 2200 lbs. 

The basswood did nothing this season; the drought 
was unfavorable to honey-gathering. 

Now, my friends, I do not wish to mislead any 
one in this matter, but simply give you my experi- 
ence; then if you wish to try it, take only a few col- 
onies till you are satisfied, lest, through some cause, 
you should fail, and reflect on me. 

JOHN W. NIMAN. 

Spring Mill, Richland Co., O., Oct. 23, 1884. 

Friend N., I think the secret of your suc- 
cess is that your bees have always had a 
good article of nice well-ripened honey to 
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eat. When such is the case it does not seem 
to matter so very much how they are win- 
tered. In regard to cellars and pits to win- 
ter in, I at least pretty nearly agree with 
you; but if you will read the facts given 
through GLEANINGS in years past, I think 
you can not avoid coming to the conclusion 
that bees often winter, protected by double 
walls packed with chaff, or some equivalent, 
where they would not in hives built of inch 
boards only ; that is, chaff hives winter safe- 
lv where the rest of the apiary in hives of 
other kinds are lost. In regard to advising 
to omit board fences or other wind-breaks, 
you are certainly hasty. Wind-breaks have 
been proven over and over again to be of 
very great advantage in not only saving the 
lives of stock of all kinds, but saving the 
umount of food consumed. I would have a 
wind - break built about my apiary, simply 
to save the bees from being annoyed by high 
winds, as they frequently are even during 
warm Weather; and during the cool weather 
in spring and fall, who can look on and see 
their frantic attempts to reach their hives, 
and not be stirred by an impulse to give them 
relief ? 
3 i 
PROCEEDINGS OF WESTERN BEE- 
KEEPERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


Held at Independence, Mo., Sept. 17, 18, and 
19, 1884. 


EXTRACTS FROM REPORT OF ABOVE, 








S it profitable to extract honey for the pur- 
pose of finishing up partly filled sections?’ 
was taken up for discussion. Mr. A. A. 
Baldwin regarded the plan as_ profitable 
from his own experience, and had fed ex- 
tracted honey with favorable results. Mr. 

Conser reported his experience as having met with 

contrary results, and would not advise the feeding 

of extracted honey. Mr. W. B. Thorne gave his 
experience as being that his bees had a tendency to 
swarm as soon as he began to feed them. 

The next question discussed was: “Is it profitable 
to raise queens after the honey season fails?’ Mr. 
E. M. Hayhurst regarded it profitable, as did also 
Mr. Jas. A. Nelson. MreA, A. Baldwin expressed 
the opinion that queens raised at such atime were 
not as good as otherwise they would be. 

Upon the preposition, ‘ts it advisable to manage 
an apiary so as to getalarge part of the honey 
gathered as surplus, and feed sugar arr in win- 
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ter?’ Mr. Armstrong expre himself as favor- 
ing the plan. He had so, using ““A’”’ sugar 
with ts. Mr.P. B. Thaxton stated, that, 
from ‘imited experience, he had formed the 


bees always winter best on honey. 
. Jas. A. Jones was of the opinion that either 
honey or sugar eould be used for wintering, and he 
would take all the honey possible, as it could be sold 
ata cp Aree ety J the cost of sugar. Mr. W. B. 
Thorne stated, rather tothe amusement of the as- 
sociation, that he would feed on sweet cider this 
fall, and report the result at next meeting. Mr. A. 
A. Baldwin stated that his plan was to manage so 
that his bees would store all their honey in sections, 
and then feed white sugar for wintering; that at 
the present price of extracted honey the teeding of 
sugar was advisable. 

* What is the best time to Italianize an apiary?” 
was taken up in the regular order, and, as had the 
other questions, it met with general discussion. 
Mr. E. M. Hayhurst expressed the opinion, that, if 
an apiarist buys his queens, the fall is the best 
time; but in case an apiarist rears his own queens, 
the best time is when the honey-flow ceases. Mr. F. 
G. Hopkins expressed the opinion that the best 
time was when it best suited the apiarist. Mr. 
Phidel Baldwin regarded the best time to be during 
the flow of honey, at which time the bees were less 
inclined to rob. Mr. E. Armstrong regarded the 
best time for the apiarist, as well as the bees, as be- 
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ing as early in the season as possible. Mr. L. \W, 
Baldwin considered the best time during the flow of 
honey, and regards queens raised at other times as 
inferior to those reared during a flow of honey, 
Mr.J. D. Meador regards the time as the best during 
the swarming season. 

“Is the extra prolificness of the queen a disadvan- 
tage to herself and colony?” 

Mr. A. A. Baldwin said: “I had rather have a 
queen that would just keep up the colony.” 

Mr. E. Armstrong, in his remarks upon the sul- 
ject, said that the present year had been an excep- 
tional season for bees to breed, and asked for infor- 
mation as to how such could be prevented. 

Mr. J. D. Meador, in reply to the inquiry, said he 
thought it was due to the extra amount of pollen. 
The most of the association concurred in the opin 
ion that it had been an unusual season for breeding, 
and further that bees had bred later than usual. A 
vote being taken to decide whether in the opinion 
of the association it was the queen or bees that 
caused an excessive production of brood, it was de 
cided that it was due to the bees. 

Mr. L. W. Bildwin introduced a fact in his own 
experience which the association failed to under- 
stand. It was, that while his bees were at work on 
the Spanish needle they would return to the apiary 
and tly around as if lost, and alight on the brush 
and die. His colonies were very much weakened 
by death in this way. 

The next question discussed was: ‘* What is the 
best practical method of controlling swarming?” 

Mr. P. Baldwin said upon the subject, that he had 
been trying to control swarming for many years, 
and in his experience what would work successfully 
one year would fail the next. He had tried caging 
the queens, and they would swarm next day not- 
+ he aaa ated caged queen, and so on for several! 
aays. 

Mr. L. W. Baldwin expressed the opinion that it 
was best not to attempt to control swarming, but to 
know what to do with swarms. His method during 
the past season was, as soon as a swarm issued, to 
take the old queen, and in three days destroy all the 
cells but one, and give aripe queen-cell. The method 
had worked to his satisfaction. Mr.C. M. Crandall 
had successfully operated the same plan. 

“Are vicious bees better honey-gatherers than 
gentle bees?’ The discussion became general, and 
the general opinion expressed was that they were 
not. 

We give the following table to show what 
bee-keepers do on an average. May be the 
result will be a little one-sided, however, for 
unsuccessful bee-keepers do not, as a rule, 
attend conventions. May be the reason 
why they do not succeed better is because 
they do not attend. Do you see the point? 
I think the table makes a pretty fair show- 
ing for a season so universally decided to be 
a poor one. 

AVERAGE RESULTS OBTAINED BY 25 BEE-KEEPERS. 





























| 12 | | | 
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NAMES, te 2s reiBeleg g° 
ES \=3|S5/22)8) 88 
| { ale | 
E. Armstrong, Jerseyville, L1L...} 40 | 90 ;1000;1000, 50 ; 93x12 
W. B. Thorn, Glenn, Kas ........ 7 | 21) 1501165 65 | 11x18 
J. F. Baird, Blue Springs, Mo.....| 70 [120 1000} 40 10x12"; 
J. D. Gehring, Parkville, Mo..... 7 | | 
F. G. Hopkins, St. Joseph, Mo....| 9 | 19 | 450) | 9%x1? 
P. B. Thaxton, Independence,Mo.| 17 | 39 | 200; 700) 10x13 
J. Conser, Glenn, Kas, ........ .-| 46} 59 | 533) 884, 22 | 9K x17 
F. ©. Shepherd, Anon Rock, Mo..|120 (190 | 3004000 150 | 9i¢x17 
J. George, Independence, Mo....| 52 | 81 |1500 10x13 
A. A. Baldwin, Independence, Mo,| 78 [118 |3200) 100 1x1 
F. J. Farr, Buckner, Mo........... 120 | 160 |1800) 400, 10x13 
U. Adams, Mi-souri City, Mo..... 4 | 13 | 200 10x13 
E M. Hayhurst,Kansas City Mo.* O%Mx17% 
L. W. Baldwin, Independence,Mo] 140 |185 [5650/1000 10x 
J. Long, Independence, Mo....... 8 | 22 | 175) 300, 10 | 94x17 
J. A. Nelson, Wyandott, Kas..... 57 | 60 | 3001200, 10 | 94x17 
P. Baldwin, Independence, Mo. ..|118 | 160 }4300) 990 10x13 
J. H. Jones, Buckner, Mo.... 102 |160 |6000) 500 100 | 10x13 
J. W. Wiley, Lawrence, Kas. 32 | 52 | 300, | 10 | xl 
©. M. Crandall, Independence,Mo} 73 |109 |2730) 109) 10x13 
| C. Ormsby, Independence, Mo...} 15 | 26 | 590) 20 0x18 
M. Rowe. Grain Valley, Mo....... 36 | 80 2640 100 | 10x14 
H. D. Sibley, Independence, Mo..| 6 | 12 OM4x17%K 
K. Ellis, Independence, Mo....... 12 | 20 | 350 
" ‘ink, Independence, Mo....| 22 | 36 | 64 13x18 

















*E. M. Hayhurst, queen-breeder, has sold this season 1500 
queens, 20) 1-1b. packages of bees, and 30 full colonies, 
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EXHIBITING GOODS AT FAIRS, ETC. 


(\PLIARIAN INTERESTS, AND THE WAY IN WHICH 
THEY ARE ENCOURAGED AND REPRESENTED 
AT COUNTY AND STATE FAIRS. 


F all the goods received from you, I sold at the 
fair but 6 of those little cans; the other few 
items enumerated as not returned I kept for 
my own use. No A BC sold, no subscriptions 
for GLEANINGS received; of honey I sold 1'. 

ibs. If you ask how such results came about, | 
must tell you the whole story. Four weeks before 
the fair, Lapplied for space indoors, stating my ob- 
ject. The officers promised me all the space I 
wanted in “ Agricultural Hall,”’ I should call some 
day in the week before the fair; they would assigu 
me my space. WhenI did sol was put off from 
one day to another until Saturday afternoon, when 
they told me they had no place to spare indoors, 
but I would have to put up a stand of my own, if I 
wanted to exhibit. 


stand, 
side of * Vegetable Hall.” 
very good place, but I could get none better, as the 


best places were occupied by beer-stands, cigar- | 


stands, games of chance, and other side shows. 


When the fair began I found that my stand was | 
surrounded by horses and wagons, so it was very | 
inconvenient for persons, if not impossible, to get | 
Hiring team to get the | 


through to where I was. 


lumber, and to buy the latter, together with carpen- | 
ter's pay, has taken what ready cash I had with | 


which IT meant to pay for the honey you sent. I 

succeeded in distributing specimen copies. 
Youngstown, Ohio, Oct. 4, 1884. A. R. KOHNKE. 
Friend K., your experience is a little dis- 

heartening, itis true; but now do not, I 


pray you, be too severe in your censure, | 
even though it does seem as though you had | 
The officers | 
of the fair were probably very busy and hur- | 


been used very badly indeed. 


ried, and may be did not want the office any 
way, but somebody had to take it. What 
you want to do is to be on hand at the pre- 
liminary meeting for the fair next year. 
These meetings are generally held some 
time in the fall or winter. Make yourself 
acquainted with the machinery of fairs, and 


take with you such a hearty good will _~ 
Oo | 


they will be glad of your assistance. 
not be discouraged if they don’t take. to you 
kindly right away. Keep right on year 
after year. Be on hand every time, and 
pretty soon they will be glad to have you 
take office, and see that the bee-keepers of 
your county. have fair play. There is a 
great tendency for games of chance and dif- 
ferent sorts of gambling to get into our 


fairs; and the way to keep them out is for | 
good men who detest such things to take | 
hold and stop it just the way I have directed 


above. Lager beer is still sold on a good 
many of the grounds of our county and 
State fairs; but very likely one good tem- 
perance man at the right place, at the right 
time, might banish it for ever. Temperance- 
loving and law-abiding citizens have no 
business to stay away and let careless, un- 
scrupulous, or lazy people have these mat- 
ters in hand. You might urge, that to do 
all L indicate would take valuable time, and 


Since I had received goods for | 
that purpose from you as well as Mr. Newman, I | 
concluded to go to the expense of putting up a | 
The place for it was assigned me at the | 
It did not seem to bea | 
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, you Can not afford it. Then, my friend, you 
‘have no reason to find fault, or complain. 
| Which is of the most importance, your basi- 
| hess and your work, or the welfare.of the 
| rising generation? And, furthermore, one 
| gets along with his work. faster where he 
| lends a hand in public matters, such as fairs, 
| and other things of a like nature. *Our fairs 
| should be attractive and interesting : our 
| boys can be taught to love the peaceful’ pur- 
suits of agriculture more than gambling, 
| cigars, and lager beer, if we go about it in 
the right way. We ought to be ashamed of 
the existing state of things at our fairs. 
many of them; and we ought, every one of 
us, to be on our guard. I need this little ser- 
mon myself; and if I am not present at our 
coming preliminary meeting, you can tell me 
that I do not practice what I preach. 
rT ep i 
HONEY REPORT FROM THE WEST- 
FIELD APIARY. 


| SIDE STORING AND TOP STORING BOTH, AND TOP 
STORING ONLY. . 


BEGAN the season with 9 colonies; incréased 

4 to 20 by natural swarming, and got 1400 Ibs. 
comb honey in I-lb. sections; 1100 lbs. white- 
clover honey, and 300 Ibs. buekwheat honey. I 
have sold part of it for 12'% cts. per Ib. 

Ihave ll of Mrs. Lizzie E. Cotton’s Controllable 
hives; the rest are the 10-frame L. Simplicities, with 
| cases for tiering up. The Controllable hives are of 
my own manufacture, made from directions given 
| in her book, which cost me $1.00. She advises using 
| boxes to hold about 4 lbs. of honey, but I didn't use 

them. I used 1-lb. sections held in crates on the 

| sides and top. The hive isa good one for testing 
| side and top storing. I think that a little more hon- 
ey can be obtained by the side-storing method, but 
I object to it. One objection is, the bees do not 
fasten the comb to the sections so well ip the side 
boxes as they do in the top ones, thus leaying them 
| liable to damage in shipment; another one is, you 
are more liable to have brood in the sections. | 
used drone-starters, and in some, sections. Well, | 
think I had about adozen that were filled full of 
drones. Those sections were on hives where the 
brood-combs were built from foundation, and no 
drone-comb in the hive. 

Now, if it is not out. of place I should like to ask 
some questions. 1. Whieh are the most called for 
in the market—the 12, 24, or 48 Ib. shipping-crates? 

2. Would it not bea good plan to have those to 
whom honey is sold, return shipping-cases when 
empty? , 

8. Do you make the Hill device to cover 8 or 10 
| frames for winter? FRANK CARSON. 

Loganville, Wis., Oct. 17, 1884. 

T have just asked one of the clerks, friend 
C., and the says we sell more of the 48-lb. 
cases. There is usually more or less trouble 
in getting cases back. On this account there 
has been a good deal of a call for something 
that need not-be returned. We can, it is true, 
make such .cases, but few bee-keepers want 
to go to the expense of having them painted 
and glassed, especially where honey is sold 
at the recent low rates.—The Hill device will 
work equally. well on 8 or 10 frames; and 
even on 6 frames we have no trouble, be- 
cause if the middle ribs reach over the di- 
| vision-boards slightly it will do ng harm. 
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MRS. JENNIE CULP’S APIARY, 


AS REPORTED TO THE BEE-KEEPERS’ CONVENTION 
LAST WINTER. 








COMMENCED the season's operations with a 

stock of 28 colonies; and as my chief object 
was honey rather than increase, 1 prevented 
early swarming by pinching out queen-cells; 
wanted but little increase, as I felt that, for an 
A BC scholar, I had already an“ elephant” on my 
hands. 

| commenced examining them the 6th of Feb., 
and inereased their stores of honey as I thought 
they needed it, by inserting frames of honey; and 
as | had an abundance, I continued to supply them 

until the flow of white clover set in. I used noth- 
ing for stimulating to keep up brood-rearing but 
natural stores, and thatin the frames as put up by 
the bees. To those who have not natural stores for 
feeding, I will say I carried my bees through the 
spring of 1882 very successfully on maple sugar in 
the cake. Meanwhile I built up weak colonies by 
giving them frames of brood from strong colonies, 
thus equalizing and keeping in vigorous action the 
whole apiary. Asa result of such treatment I had 
every hive booming with bees when the flow of hon- 
ey set in from white clover. 

My first swarm issued June 45, the last one July 
23, having an increase of 20 colonies, which was 
more than I desired; but multifarious duties, and 
light supply of help, led to my neglect of them, for 
I find the successful management of bees is what 
Patrick Henry termed the price of liberty. 

June 18th and 19th I extracted 1200 Ibs. of honey 
from the upper story of hives. I did not take any 
from the brood-chamber during the season. The 28 
colonies not only furnished 5000 lbs. extracted hon- 
ey, but furnished the increased colonies with from 
two to four frames of broed and honey to coim- 
mence housekeeping with. The new colonies being 
immediately furnished with honey-boxes in order to 
give them working room, they not only filled their 
brood-chamber, but made 300 Ibs. of comb honey in 
sections, 

l attribute my success to having every thing in 
readiness, and bees in healthy vigorous condition 
on the opening of the honey season, and having sur- 
plus frames filled with comb so as to furnish each 
colony with a full supply, so that there was no time 
lost by workers in building comb, nor consequent 
waste of honey, as it is estimated that it requires 20 
lbs. of honey for the production of 1 lb. of comb. 

The time arrived when I had to say, “ Enough 
honey; go to work and build me some comb.” I re- 
moved 7% frames of honey from the upper stories, 
siving them empty frames with only inch starters, 
and the majority of them were built full of comb, 
and filled with honey. 

Another element of success in profitable bee-keep- 
ing, I find to be keeping your bees busy. I think in 
their habits they approximate us beings of a higher 
order of intelligence, in that, when every wish is 
gratified, we are disposed to say, * Soul, take thine 
ease; thou hast much goods laid up for many 
years,” or, in other words, when they have about 
filled their home they appear to settle down toa 
listless, lazy condition. 

I often, when my bees become indolent, go to 
their hive, take away a part of their stores, or good 
comb, and, if possible, give them old broken or dirty 
comb (for you know they will not tolerate dirt), 
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smoke them in if they are hanging out, and then 
witness with what renewed energy and diligence 
they assume the task of putting things to rights; 
and it will be a lesson, if properly appreciated, that 
will do the soul good (what a lesson to some of us 
housewives)! Give the stores, thus taken, to dis- 
couraged colonies, and thus stimulate them to ac- 
tion. It is asked by some, ‘“ How can you tell when 
they are discouraged?’ Brother A. 1. Root says 
he can tell a robber by his looks—‘ A robber has a 
sly, guilty look.” J am not that far advanced; I 
have to judge by action, and there is, in my opinion, 
quite a difference between the actions of a content- 
ed, lazy bee, and one that is discouraged. You will 
soon learn by observation, and so modify your treat- 
ment. 

Iam so often asked by my correspondents fora 
description of the hive I use, that a brief deserip- 
tion here may save time to all parties; and I there- 
fore crave your indulgence. The hive I am using is 
a departure from the “ Langstroth,’’ designed by 
my husband as an improvement, but he was either 
more honest or less sanguine than most inventors, 
for, after a fair trial, he acknowledged it was not an 
improvement, the brood-chamber having in it 8 
frames 17 inches long, 11 deep, upper story having 
10 frames same length and depth (frames too deep). 
My hives and frames are uniform in size. [ use the 
chaff, or cut-straw hive for winter packing. A very 
good idea of the general appearance may be had 
from accompanying plate. 

Being a tyro in reporting as in bee - keeping, 
please accept in the spirit intended, and I remain 
respectfully yours,— MRs, JENNIE CULP. 

Hilliards, Ohio, April 4, 1884. 

Our friends will remember we spoke of 
Mrs. Culp’s wonderful yield of honey on 
page 8S, and we now take pleasure in pre- 
senting the full report, together with a pic- 
ture of her pretty apiary. Perhaps I should 
explain that the above should have appeared 
some time ago, but we were kept waiting fcr 
the engraving, which, we trust, will repay 
for the delay. 

Perhaps | should add, that Mrs. Culp’s 
husband, before his decease, was a grower of 
small fruits, and on this account he possess- 
ed the taste and skill needed to giveusa 

retty view. Asarule,1do not like hives 
in long straight rows, as there is such a lia- 
bility of both bees and queens getting into 
the wrong bive; but in the picture before us 
the shrubbery would likely enable the bees 
to fix a locality so as to avoid this difficulty. 
The shrubbery shown in the picture is much 
of it small fruits, if I am correct, interspers- 
ed with evergreens and fruit-bearing trees. 
Friend Culp, before his death, was a warm 
friend of GLEANINGS, and my acquaintance 
with him, which extended over many years, 
was very pleasant. It is a little sad to think 
that his apiary never, during his life, gave 
the results in honey that it has since he was 
taken away. Mrs. C. says that he planned 
the work for her, told her souentediy what 
to do, had hives and framés in readiness, 
and busied himself during his last working 
hours before his death, to provide imple- 
ments and neécéssaries that he knew she 
would need when she should be obliged to 
take up the work herself without her life- 
long companion to teach and suggest. Even 
during the pain of his sickness, his work and 
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his plans were for his wife and children. 
He may have hoped she would succeed; but. 
little 


he was gone. I believe [have before men- 
tioned, that among his last words he advised 
her to write to me for advice. and to do as I 
said, whatever others might urge. She 


wrote to me promptly. and I advised her to 
give the bees cakes of maple sugar in the | 


spring, when they needed feeding. I did 
this because I thought it would be safe for a 
beginner, and one inexperienced. She took 
my advice, and fed them maple sugar with a 


vengeance, and it was on account of this she | 


thinks she secured such a crop of honey that 


some of the friends at the conventions talked | 


about disputing her statements. At the 
close of one of her letters to me a while ago 
she closes with these words: 


I feel you will pardon me, asI have no father, | 


husband, or brother to talk to, and at times I feel 
alone, as far as human sympathy is concerned. But 
my heavenly Father has been wonderfully good to 
me; he blesses me both temporally and spiritually. 
Mrs. JENNIE CULP. 
———————a nr oO 


BEE CULTUREIN NORTHERN DAKOTA. 


—PRACTICAL RESULTS. 





-, $ there has been some little inquiry in regard 
bh to bee culture in Dakota, we copy the follow- 
from the LaMoure Progress : 

For the benefit of those who doubt that bee- 


keeping can be made successful and profita- | 


ble in Northern Dakota, or that this Territory is 
Jacking in honey-producing plants, | write this, and 


I think my experience proves that bees can be kept 


with profit in this land of perpetual sunshine. 
In June, 1883, my father sent me from HIlinois a 
five-framed nucleus (half a full colony) which I 


transferred immediately to a common-frame hive. | 


It being very dry the fore part of the season, they 
made barely aliving until the Ist of August, when 
they commenced to store honey at a lively rate, and 
by the Ist of September had filled their hive and 
This was done ina 
common-frame hive, without extra care. Thinking 
they would not do much in so dry a season, I had 
neglected them. 
tion through August I should have had at least 50 
lbs. of nice honey. 
stands until the I4th of December. On the 12th 
they had a good fly, it being a nice warm day. 
is that for latitude 46',? 


How 


id he know of the bountiful crop of 
honey that God was going to send her after 
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At present there is a lack of honey-producing 
| fowersin June and July, but I think that ean by 
remedied in future i planting small fruits, ang 
growing buckwheat. In some localities there is ay 
abundance of basswood, which of itself furnishes 
honey enough. August is the best month for hop. 
ey, when the goldenrod and wild sunflowers are jy 

| bloom. 

From my two years’ experience I am convinced 
that in a few years North Dakota will raise enoug|; 
honey for home consumption. ISAAC STAUFFER. 

LaMoure, Oct. 1, 1884. 


or ee 


NOTES FROM A BRANCH OF THE 
“BANNER APIARY.” 





MOVING BEES TO CATCH THE FALL PASTURAGE, ET(, 


N page 593, Sept. GLEANINGS, you request me 
to give the result of moving my brothers 
bees up here to catch the honey-flow from 
buckwheat and autumn wild flowers. Well, 
the result was satisfactory to me, for I got 





|; enough honey to pay me for my trouble, besides 


“A LAMOURE MAN’S EXPERIENCE IN KEEPING BEES | 


I left. them on their summer | 


Bees in Northern Illinois | 


are put in their winter quarters from the lth of | 


November to the Ist of December. 

I put my bees in a cellar under an unfinished 
house, there being no fire in the house during the 
winter. The temperature was below the freezing- 
point most of the time; but the bees came out all 
right in the spring, strong and healthy. 

They were put on their summer stand about the 
12th of April, and soon after began gathering pol- 
len. ‘The crocus blooms here a few days after the 
snow leaves, and furnishes large quantities of pol- 
len. On the llth of June the old colony threw off a 
large swarm. Not having any trees or shrubs to 
alight on they alighted on the grass and weeds, mak- 
ing it very handy to hive them. 

ntending to give them more attention this season, 
and wishing to know what they would do with prop- 
er care, I sent to my brother for two chaff hives and 
sections for surplus honey. The hives Were delay- 
ed, and I did not get the bees transferred until the 
second week in July, the bees losing about two 
weeks’ work. The first of August they swarmed 
the second time. Not wishing any more swarms, I 
put them back, and put sections on both hives for 
surplus honey. On the 24th of Sept. I took from 
them 101 lbs. of nice section honey, all first class, 
leaving enough in the hives to winter'on; and they 
are now in splendid condition for winter. 


| 
} 


the experience in handling bees. Ihad them here 
from Aug. 4th to Oct. 6th, and got about 220 Ibs. of 
extracted honey from 18 colonies during that time 
(2 colonies out of the 20 gave no surplus), and would 
have got fr im 75 to 10) lbs. more if [had had time 
to extract it just as soon as the honey-flow ceased, 
because the queens then stopped laying; and as 
fast as the brood hatched out, the bees carried a lot 
of the honey down below to fill up. the empty cells. 
But, never mind; I shall know better next time. 

To sum itallup,if Lhad taken valuable time to 
do the work, the honey has cost me nearly as much 
as it would to buy it; but as itis, I did the work 
when Lhad nothing else to do, and thus they kept 
me out of mischief. 

THIEVES. 

My apiary was visited by thieves this summer at 
two different times. The first time by a regular 
thief who intended t6 make a good haul, but the 
bees made it too hot for him, and he was forced to 
leave after taking only one frame of honey, and 
that was mostly brood, so he did not get very much. 
The next time it was visited by a party of boys who 
were out on a“ cooning”’ expedition. They stole 


A | some of our watermelons, opened a hive, and took 
If | had given them proper atten- | 


what they supposed to be a frame of honey, but it 

was nothing but an empty comb that I had extract- 

ed the honey from the day before, so they did not 

get very much either. 

A GOOD WAY TO PROTECT AN 
THIEVES. 

I began to be alarmed, and thought I ought to do 
something to protect them, sol borrowed a gun and 
set it in a place where no one could go, slanting the 
muzzie downward, so the charge would go into the 
ground after it went a few feet. Then I stretched « 
strong cord clear around the apiary, outside of al! 
of the hives, and attached it tothe trigger of the 
gun, so any One approaching the apiary would trip 
the cord, and fire off the gun, which would wake us 
allup. The cord was held up about six inches from 
the ground by means of small stakes, driven into 
the ground about 15 feet apart. A small hole wis 
bored near the top of the stakes for the cord to 
pass through. But they did not come the third 
time. H. L. HUTCHINSON. 

May, Mich., Oct, 14, 1884. 

Thanks, friend H. So you got over 12 lbs. 
of honey to the colony, besides giving them 
ample stores for winter use, and this all in 
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about two months’ time. Perhaps 220 Ibs. 
was your share, and your brothers had about 
as much more, or did they take theirs in the 
honey they stored for winter? Atany rate, it 
seems to me it was pretty fair for an experi- 
ment. I do not quite like your idea of using 
firearms, even to frighten away thieves. 
see what I have said in regard to honey- 
thieves on another page. 
i 


FRAMES TOUCHING THE BOTTOM- 
BOARD. 


HOW IT COMES, AND HOW TO REMEDY [T. 


SI was looking over my bees in a chaff hive 

bought of you the other day I found that the 
4’ frames came so near the bottom that the 
j bees had them stuck on so tight I found it al- 
inost impossible to remove them. Some of 
the frames rested on the bottom-board, and did not 
hangin the hive; they had them stuck with gum 
from both sides, which left a little space right un- 
der the frames, where I found several worms about 

inch long. Do you think the worms could do any 
damage toastrong colony? Would it not be bet- 
ter to have the board on which the rabbet is nailed, 
“', or 10 inches wide instead of 9, asitnow is? Then 
the bees could get right under the frames, 
and drive out Mr. Bee Moth. I find in the hives of 
my own make, exactly after your pattern, the same 
trouble. Have you had any such trouble in your 
upiary? 





HIVES WITH TWO ENTRANCES. 

| have thought I would construct a hive this win- 
ter (chaff pattern) with entrance on two sides, front 
and back; did you ever try one on that plan? Do 
you not think it would give better circulation in 
hot weather? ADAM LEISTER. 

Brunswick, Ohio, Sept. 28, 1884. 

Friend L., where you find a trouble such 
us you mention, first ascertain by measure- 
iment whether the trouble be with the frames 
or with the‘hives. The frames, as you will 
notice by the price list and A BC book, 
should be exactly 94 inches, outside measure. 
If you find any of your frames that run any 
nore than this, fix them, either by driving 
together or by taking off the bottom-bars 
and shaving down the end-bars until they 
are right. I would have the frames true to 
a gauge, no matter how much time it takes 
to fix them. After having done this, then 
proceed. to fix all hives that do not give 
vt least + inch distance between the bottom- 
bar of the frame and bottom-board of the 
hive. The A BC book gives measurements 
so as to give full 8; but as all lumber 
shrinks more or less, many hives. become.in 
lime so that the bottom-bars may kill bees, 
or harbor worms. I would never continue 
lo use a hive that does either. A great 
inany times the trouble is caused by the sag- 
ging of the bottom-bars. Where this is the 
case, pare outa little strip of comb close to 
the bottom-bar, then draw the bottom-bar 
up straight with one of our transferring 
Wires, leaving the wire on until the bees 
fasten it. One reason why we use only 
wired frames now is, that it weaned pre- 
vents any possibility of sagging with the 
hottom-bars. Where the bars are found to 
be at fault, if they are chaff hives we remedy 
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‘them by prying off the metal rabbet and 


putting onathin strip of wood, such asa 
comb-guide. If itisa Simplicity hive this 
plan will not answer, because raising the 
frame would make it unsuitable if another 
Simplicity hive should be placed over it. 
You see, raising the frames would carry 
them too close to the frames in the story 
above’ them. If Simplicity hives have 
shrunk by use so as to be too shallow, the 
only remedy is to brad thin strips of wood 
clear around the bottom of the hive. 
Where the corners meet, miter them as a 
picture-frame is mitered. If you have bought 
any hives of our make that cause trouble in 
this way, set a carpenter to fixing them ; 
and when he gets through, send me word 
What the cost is, and I will pay it—that is, 
where the expense is anywhere within 
the bounds of reason. If we have made any 
hives, and sent them out, that pinch bees, 
or harbor worms, we prefer to make them 
good at our own expense.—Entrances on 
two sides haye been in use for many years 
id many apiaries; but I believe they have 
been gradually discarded. During pretty 
cold weather one of them will a to be 
closed up, and this annoys and confuses 
the bees ; whereas if your ventilation is giv- 
en through one large entrance it can be en- 
larged or contracted without any such in- 
convenience. Probably the entrance to the 
Simplicity hive. with the alighting-board we 
always use, is the -simplest method yet dis- 
covered of enlarging, contracting, or closing 
the entrance. With a strong colony in a 
hive several stories high, the hive may be 
slid forward so as to project two inches over 
the bottom-board, if desired. 


romans see eee ee 
HURRAH FOR FLORIDA! 


FROM 88 TO 117, AND 22,550 LBS. OF HONEY. 

S lL suppose Harry bas now taken about all the 

» honey that he will take this year, I will make 

7 our final report. Our crop up to date con- 

sists of fifty-five barrels, holding 410 Ibs. 

each of extracted honey, making about 22,550 

Ibs. in all, or about 255 Ibs. per colony, spring count. 

My inerease was from 88 in the spring to 7 now. 

There is a top section on nearly every hive, and they 
are well tilled with honey. 

The above is a good report, and will bring a show- 
er of letters from all parts of the country, so I will 
say, right here, that Iam so fortunate (?) as to hold 
anumber of offices that bring me neither money 
nor honor, but thrust such an amount of corres- 
pondence and other writing on to me that, for the 
larger part of the past five years, I have had to give 
all my leisure and evenings to it, or else take the 
time of working hours. Add to this from two or 
three to ten or tifteen extra letters per each mail 
for months ufter each report or letter that I write 
for publication, and it is easy to see that my own 
correspondence, reading, and neighborly sociability, 
is pretty well“ knocked out of time.’’ I have al- 
ways answered every letter, and wish to do so in the 
future, but propose to change the plan a little in my 
favor, if possible; so, Mr. Editor, if you will give 
me room in GLEANINGS I will send in a batch of 
replies every letter while to the questions that are 
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asked me by those who are interested in bee cul- 
ture. In this way I can, after a while, refer them 
by postal card to back numbers for replies to most 
of their questions. I shall always be glad to corres- 
pond directly with any of the well-known bee-keep- 
ers, or with others who write on business that I 
have an interest in. 

My honey is going off quite rapidly in small lots to 
parties keeping grocery stores, and to others who 
retail from carts. W.S. HART. 

New Smyrna, Fla. 

Friend H., we congratulate you on your 
wonderful success again during 1884, and I 
am sure there is not one of our number but 
willacknowledge that you must have a la- 
borious correspondence ; and I believe, too, 
we shall all be quite willing to have our ques- 
tions asked and answered through GLEAN- 
INGS,that we may have both questions and re- 
plies benefit others as well as ourselves. We 
will gladly give you the space, and hereby 
give notice to the friends to send in ques- 
tions. I presume your report will start a 
stampede for Florida. Never mind if it does. 
Florida is not exhausted yet; and those who 
want to work, and are not afraid of discour- 
agements, will probably like the new south- 
ern field for industry. Those who want to 
enjoy all the good things of this life without 
working very much for them if they can help 
it, will probably be disgusted, and may be 
say hard things about you. 


————— lS el I 


WHEN SHALL BEE-KEEPERS CONGRE- 
GATE AT NEW ORLEANS? 





ALSO SOMETHING ABOUT AMERICANIZED ITALIAN 
BEES. 





DESIRE to talk a little with you this evening, 

* and to make a few suggestions for your con- 

sideration and advice. The first thing I will 

speak of is about our friend Cook’s visit to the 

exposition at New Orleans. I would suggest 
that there be a call made for an informal interna- 
tional bee-keepers’ meeting at the time Cook's ex- 
hibit is made, and that we, as bee-keepers of the 
United States, extend an invitation through the 
bee-journals, asking them to meet with us in con- 
vention. What say you, friend Root? Could it not 
be made an interesting time, besides instructive 
and entertaining? I think that such a meeting 
would bring many of us together. Have our dear 
old father Langstroth come with you, if life and 
health permit. It appears to me that we could have 
a good social time, and cheer us all in our work. 
Think over this, friend Root, and say what you 
think of such a meeting; andif it seems good and 
proper in your sight, lay it before your readers in a 
proper manner, and solicit al) of our prominent bee- 
keepers to lend their presence and a helping hand 
to friend Cook, so he can makeadisplay of our 
business, worthy the business. This suggestion 
occurred to my mind only last evening in writing to 
our friend Dr. N. P. Allen, ex-president A. B. 8. of 
Kentucky. I told him I thought it would be good 
and proper. 

About bees here in Fiorida, I think they can be 
made a profit and a pleasure. I have been here 
over a year, looking around and prospecting for a 
location, that I might go to queen-rearing, and I 
think J have found an island on an inland lake here 





where I shall have complete control of all bees on 
the island, and can keep only such as I desire to 
breed from. I can rear my drones only in such col- 
onies as I desire, and can keep them in all their 
purity. I have written to our friend Frank Benton 
about obtaining for me some of the very best 
queens he can possibly obtain. What I want them 
for is to lay the foundation of a pure “American- 
Italian bee.” Tsee no reason why we can not have 
and improve the Italian bee, if it is at all feasible to 
make it better than itis. I see little if any improve- 
ment on them since the first importations of Italian 
queens, either in color, docility, or honey-producing; 
but that there is an improvement made here in the 
United States is beyond question, on our home-bred 
queens. Now, friend Root, what do you think about 
such a venture? I should have every facility and 
advantage of having them purely mated, besides 
having the advantage of a climate where I could 
rear queens ten months in the year. It appears 
that such an apiary, worked exclusively for fine 
queens to breed from, and such queens sent out 
among the best honey-producers, could not fail to 
be equal to if not superior to imported queens; for 
if the start made were good and pure it would be 
easy to keepitso. I should like to talk an hour 
longer; but this will do for a start as talk No.1; and 
if agreeable I should like to talk some other even- 
ing about several other things that might be of use 
to us, and you to give good and wholesome advice. 
JOHN CRAYCRAFT. 

Altoona, Fla., Oct. 16, 1884. 

Friend C., it is certainly of very great im- 
portance that the bee-keepers of the world 
decide upon a time as near as may be when 
they can meet each other at New Orleans. 
Thousands of bee-keepers will go, without 

uestion, and itis of great importance that 
they center about some particular date, as 
near as may be. If one date won’t answer, 
perbaps two different dates may be decided 
on. If Mr. Langstroth’s health will permit 
him to go, we shall by all means rejoice to 
do all in our power to bring it about.—I am 
heartily in favor of the Americanized Ital- 
ians; but at present we do not seem to be 
making the progress in this direction that 
stock-breeders do with their animals. It 
should be borne in mind, that Italy has for 
centuries, by her natural circumstances and 
surroundings, developed a very hardy and 
energetic race of honey-gatherers. 


rc a Qin 
EXTRACTING THICK HONEY. 


FRIEND DOOLITTLE’S VIEW ON THE VEXED QUES- 
TION. 





N page 658 of present volume of GLEANINGS, | 
see that some have trouble getting thick hon- 
ey out of the combs; and as I have had some 
experience in this line I will give it for the 
benefit of the many readers of GLEANINGS. 

Were it not that a much better article can be pro- 
duced by leaving the honey on the hives till fall, or 
till allis thoroughly sealed, I should be greatly in 
favor of extracting every third to fifth day during 
the season; but after repeated trials of this kind, 
with all kinds of artificial evaporation, I find I can 
not produce nearly as good an article of honey out 
of this thin nectar as can be produced by leaving it 
in the hives for the bees to care for. Hence if we 
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would have the best honey which can be produced 
it becomes a necessity that we should extract thick 
honey. When TI received my first extractor it came 
in mid-winter; and being one of those who can not 
wait long to see a new invention work, of course I 
must try it immediately; so I repaired to the shop, 
took down some frames of honey I had stored away, 
uncapped them, and tried the machine. As might 
be expected, the thing was a failure, especially as 
this extractor was one with no gearing, but whose | 
can and all revolved by means of a peg or handle 
placed near the center of the can. Upon going to 
ped that night I thought, of course, I could not suc- 
ceed in throwing out frozen honey, for the extract- 
or was made for use in the summer time when the 
weather is hot. After some study and planning, the 
next morning found me up bright and early, with 
several combs hanging up near the ceiling of a 
small room, with a good fire built and a thermome- 
ter hanging close by the combs of honey. I soon 
had the temperature of the room at the ceiling up 
to 95°, where I kept it for6 hours; as I remembered of | 
reading insome of M. Quinby’s writings, that, if a | 
comb of solid honey were to be given toa colony 
of bees in the winter, it should be left ina warm 
room at least half a day before being set with the 
bees, so as to get thoroughly warmed through. In 
the afternoon I again tried the extractor, when I 
could easily throw out 9 per cent of the honey the 
comb contained. Even that which was partially 
candied could nearly all be thrown out, and the | 
comb hung away so clean that no bees were needed 
to clean them off. 

Since then I have often extracted partly filled sec- 
tions in January and February by this plan, getting 
out from 90 to % per cent of the honey, without in- 
jury to the most fragile combs, while I have no 
trouble at allin extracting from the brood-combs, 
By hanging the combs near the ceiling of the room 
it does not take an extremely hot fire to keep the 
temperature at from 90 to 100°, or even higher, if 
you have old tough combs. Keep the combs in just 
so much heat as they will bear without breaking 
down, for 6 hours, and no one need have one pound 
of honey left in them after extracting, as brother 
MeNeill says he has. Another thing, the extracting | 
is done in this way when there is little else to do, as | 
fall and early winter is comparatively a time of 
leisure with most bee-keepers; and by tiering up 
and leaving the honey on the hives till fall, as friend 
Dadant advises, the cares of the busy season are | 
not as great. 

But, how about this thick honey being thrown ' 
over the top of the extractor? Well, if the person 
extracting can stand it to go into a room and work 
when the temperature is 100°, he will have little 
trouble; but if the extracting is done in a tempera- 
ture of from 60 to 75°, there is not an extractor 
which I ever saw, with a revolving reel and station- 
ary can, but that would throw honey over the top. 
Surely every Novice extractor will, that I have seen, 
although friend Root says he “ never expects to fur- 
nish anybody with an extractor that throws over 
the top of the can;’”’ and I have seen a good many 
such extractors. Friend Root, I would take back 
that offer to remedy all such extractors, for I don’t 
believe you can do it short of a cover, and a cover 
to each one you have sent out would be quite a cost- 
ly affair. I have the Novice extractor made for the 
Quinby frame, and use the Gallup frame in it, and 
still it throws thick honey over the top badly, when 














!of the extractor-can. 
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extracting in a temperate room. And how can it 
help doing so? for anybody who has done any ex- 
tracting knows that the motion of the reel causes 
the air to come with a whirl out of the can on the 
outside, while at the same time it is supplied by air 
going in at the center. Thus we have a circular fan, 
as it were. Now, this liquid always goes in the form 
of drops, when separated from the main body, 
while thick liquid draws out into fine streams, like 
strings or hairs; hence it will be seen that the drops 
of thin honey leave the combs, during the process 
of extracting, by the force given them by the ex- 
tractor, and pass directly t6 the side of the can; 
while the thick honey is drawn out by the same 
force into strings, or fine hairs. Now, so soon as 
the cool air caused by this circular fan strikes these 
hairs of honey, it causes them to draw out still finer, 
till they become so light that they are wafted up 
and out of the can, and there is no way to prevent 
it short of a cover, that I can see. The harder the 
combs are revolved, with the intention of extract- 
ing the honey entirely clean, the worse the honey 
flies; for by such an operation the little honey in 
the comb becomes drawn out into fine strings, or 
hairs, so that nearly all of it is floated over the top 
of the can, on to the clothes of the bee-keeper, or 
walls of the honey-house, as brother McNeill tells 
us of. The remedy is a cover to the extractor, or a 


| room whose air is so warm that the honey will be so 


thin that it leaves the combs in drops, instead of 
streams or hairs. : 

Now, friend Root, if you still insist on fixing all of 
the extractors which throw honey over the top, in 
any other way save by the hot-room process, there 
are several in this neighborhood which you can be- 
gin on. G. M. DOOLITTLE. 

Borodino, N. Y., Oct. 15, 1884. 


Friend D., your article is one of baggy Ax 
value indeed, at the present crisis. fore 
we received it I began to conjecture where 
the trouble lay. It is a little singular, that 
the matter has not come up before, especial- 
ly while more than 3000 of our extractors are 
in actual use. Another thing, I have used 
extractors of our make, for extracting late 
in the fall, and I never saw any honey fly up 
over the top at all since those of our first 
make, which had sheets of tin instead of 
bars. These, of course, blew the air like a 
fanning -mill. We have had a few com- 
plaints in four or five years back, but all 


' were remedied by making a band of tin to 


come about five inches yt oe than the top 
I should object to a 

cover, because it must be removed every 
time the combs are lifted up and put back, 
and that for me would be out of the ques- 
tion. Perhaps a cover with a very large 
opening—large enough, in fact, to take out 
and put in combs without any hindrance, 
might do the business ; or perhaps a projec- 
tion inward of about two or three inches 
might serve to catch all the honey that 
would be liable to get out of the top, and 
this can be demonstrated only by experi- 
ment. If any of our readers have extracting 
to do we will furnish them such a cover free 
of charge, and pay them for making the ex- 
eriment besides ; and when we discover the 
est way of remedying the difficulty we will 
furnish the covers free for every extractor 
sold, Of course, every one who uses an ex- 
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tractor should take advantage of your kind- 
ly hints. If the weather is not warm, do the 
work in quite a warm room; in fact, there 
is almost no other way to get out a greater 
part of the honey — say £0 per cent. Where 
extracting is done in hot weather, of course 
there will be no trouble, and hereafter we 
will have this caution embodied in our di- 
rections for use. 
ee  -_e 


FERTILIZATION OF QUEEN-CELLS. 


«.__ 
ABOUT 180 CELLS DOCTORED IN 40 NUCLEI, AND 
THE RESULT. 
BOUT the 20th of August last, I com- 


» menced to doctor or fertilize the cells in 45 
nuc!ei, to test its advantages over the usual 
way of raising queens, with a view to its 
commercial value to queen-raisers, both 

buyers and sellers. The first three cells in each nu- 
clei were doctored, and marked to distinguish them 
from any built after, and not doctored. The first 
capped was marked from the 22d cell, and 2d from 
the 382d; the undoctored were left so that the nuclei 
could still raise a queen, even if they destroyed all 
the doctored cells. 

To note and keep record of the dates of giving the 
brood, the capping of cells, dates of hatching, and 
of first eggs laid, I had toinvent a machine, or cal- 
endar—one that I could read any date on from any 
position, or at any distance in my apiary, of each 
nuclei; by means of this calendar, any thing per- 
taining to a nucleus can be seen ata glance. I will 
describe it and its working in a future article soon. 
Out of 45 nuclei I raised 20 queens from fertilized 
cells; the other nuclei either had all the doctored 
cells destroyed or the unfertilized cells hatched 
out first, asthe average time for fertilized cells to 
hatch with me was alittle over 12 days—the short- 
est, 6 days; longest, 16 days. Of the 20 queens from 


fertilized cells, 2 had imperfect wings; and al- 
though large fine queens, looking like laying 


queens, they in3 or 4 days came up missing; 6 laid 
eggs within 24 hours; 3 laid a few eggs the first day, 
then quit until the 4th day, when they commenced to 
lay regularly, as other laying queens. Three com- 
menced to lay as fertile queens from the first, with- 
out any interruption; 4 commenced the 4th day; 
3commenced the 6th day; 2 each the 7th and 8th 
days; one each the 9th and 10th days. These cells 
were fertilized by opening the queen-cell at the base, 
and inserting a live drone-larva into the queen-cell, 
the drone-larva one-half the size of the queen-larva, 
performed within 24 hours after the capping of the 
queen-cells by the bees. 

In my next I will give result of cells in 25 nuclei, 
cells fertilized by the juice. O. M. PRICE. 

Tampa, Fla., Oct. 9, 1884. 

Many thanks, friend P., for the report. so 
faithfully given, of failure as well as success. 
If we were to have no progress, very likely 
the expense would be more than it is worth: 
but it seems to me when we once get hold of 
the essential points to success, the matter 
may be found to be quite simple, and be 
pretty reliable. In any event, it isa won- 
derful discovery. Is it indeed possible that 
worker-bees may be produced by a queen, 
without any agency of the drone whatever ? 
We shall be very glad indeed to hear further 
reports, 
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A BOOM FROM CALIFORNIA. 





FROM 18 STARVING COLONIES IN THE SPRING 
€9, AND 10,570 LBS. OF COMB HONEY. 


N the spring of 1883, Israel Bros. moved thei: 
Af apiary—101 hives—from the shores of San-Diego 
Bay to a ranch within a mile of here. We 
stopped there, bees and all, until we could 
make a road. Inthe fall or late summer we 
moved ourselves up here. The bees were left be- 
low three months later. We had a young man with 
us to“ learn the bee business.”” He would go down to 
his neighbor's house, where the bees were left, 
take out a sheet of honey, break it out of the franc, 
and hide the frame inthe bushes. In the morning 
the bees would become frantic—finish up what was 
on the frame, and then dash into the weakest hives. 
Remember, that last year was the worst year in [2 
years. All old Californians say so. There were 
thousands of swarms in the mountains, starving to 
death. While our bees were fighting one another, 
the barbarians came in from the mountains and 
whipped them both and carried off what supplies 
were left. I saved 18 hives only. If I had been 
there it never would have happened. That boy va- 
cated the ranch, and | moved the 18 hives up here. 
Now from this on, mark the history of these 18 hives 
of bees. They had not four ounces of honey in each 
hive on the Ist day of January, 1884. I dashed off to 
town—28 miles—for sugar, and the store-keeper 
called me an “idiot.”” But I got the sugar, and 
brought it home. I became the laughing-stock and 
butt of the smart “ allees”’ around the neighborhood. 
ivery place I went Iwas marked as the “ fool that 
was feeding his bees.’’ Fool, lunatic, maniac, idiot, 
were some of the mildest names applied to me 
(when I was not there). You see, it is almost a crime 
to feed bees here. But in answer toall their sallies 
of wit I only said to them, ‘“ Gentlemen, I think | 
know what I am about."’ So I went on quietly feed- 
ing each swarm two or three fluid oz. of syrup daily. 
But, let your readers remember that there is no 
winter here, and we can feed what we please, win- 
teror summer. What did they do? Well, they did it, 
and I don't think it will soon slip from my memory 
how they did it. 

These 18 hives, that had not 4o0z. to the hive of 
honey, end their progeny, made 10,570 Ibs. com) 
honey; thus, 6496 lbs. in section boxes, which we 
have stored in town, waiting for a ‘rise."’ Then 
they have increased to 69 swarms, €8 of which have 
60 lbs. of honey in their brood-chamber each—mak- 
ing 4080 Ibs.; in all, 10,570 lbs., every ounce of which 
these bees gathered this season. 

If any one else has beaten this, either in or out of 
this State, I should like to make his acquaintance 
and shake him by the hand—provided he has done 
it with an equal number of hives. 

Now, listen hard—here is a nut to crack, and no- 
body here has been equal to the task. You know 
the Harbison honey-box—8 two-pound sections fast- 
ened together. Well, we don’t use that, but we use 
the Lovett box—exactly the same size and same 
number of sections. It is much smoother, nicer, and 
more easily made. Now for the nut. The bees 
filled the whole of the section jam full of honey, 
and sealed the whole of it up except the ends of 
each box of sections. Each end section would be 
sealed on the inside; but on the outside it would all 
be open, except a spot in the middle. They played 
this on us—not here alone, but all over the county 
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fora whole month. All this time, or a greater 
part of it, they were clustered out, and appeared 
to be mostly asleep; others appeared to be attend- 
ing a gymnastic school held on the alighting-board; 
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trying who could stand longest on his head seemed | 


to be the principal exercise. What did we do? 
Well, the great majority “let ‘em went.” ButI 
was determined not to lose the great honey-flow, 
and I tiered up on them two and some eventually 
three stories high above the brood-chamber. Did 
that make them sealit up? No, not worth a cent. 
They sealed it up when they got ready. But, oh 
how they did pile up the honey then! 

We also traded 40 hives for 40 new swarms a mile 
from here. They are there yet; 34 of them gave us 
3480 lbs. comb honey, and the rest 
brood-chambers. We caught six swarms, and so 
have in all 115 swarms to begin the seasonon. The 
bees are still gathering enough to live on—a most 
extraordinary thing in this country at this time of 
year. 

In two months, more or less, we shall have plenty 
of flowers, and so you see the bees will have but 
au short rest. The season generally ends July Ist 
to lth. J. P. ISRAEL. 

San Dieguito, Cal., Oct. 11, 1884. 

Why, friend I., is it really possible that 
you made over 587 Ibs. of comb honey from 
each of those 18 starving colonies? What 
do the men around there now say about the 
*bee-lunatic’? Well, well, all these things 
go to show that God in his great mercy 


seems to think best to scatter the honey over | contained new, thin, unsealed honey. 


different localities, first here and then there; 


filled their | 


| bulk of the honey out in large drops, 


one year in York State, and then in Canada, | 


and then in Towa; nextin Louisiana, and 
this year in Florida and California. 
the York-State folks, and Canada folks, the 
greater part of them, will have to content 
themselves by being happy to see their far- 
off neighbors roll in the dollars. 


| takes to uncap and extract two combs. 


Well, | 


ois 
ay 


than usual, toavoid this trouble, and to get through 
with the extracting, while there were still plenty of 
fall flowers in bloom, and before the bees showed 
any inclination to rob. When about two thirds 
through there came a spell of cold, cloudy, windy, 
disagreeable weather, which, in connection with 
other business, prevented me from taking honey 
off for more than a week. When the weather mod- 


| erated, und [| commenced again, I found that the 


honey had become so thick in the combs that it 
could not be extracted—not the faintest sprinkle. 
In despair I was about to store the full combs from 
30 hives away until next summer, when IT happened 
to think of a suggestion I had seen once or twice in 
GLEANINGS; viz., steaming the combs. Taking 
down the large can, which holds my dipping-boiler 
for comb foundation, IT placed it on the stove, 
poured in boiling water till it covered the bottom 
one-half inch or more, hung two comts in the can 
with their shoulders resting on the top edge, and 
covered the whole with a single thickness of coffee 
sacking. I kept up a moderate fire. When the cap- 
ping commenced to feel pretty soft I took out one 
comb and immediately put inanother. After uncap- 
ping the first comb, and placing it in the extractor, | 
took out the second, replacing that with another. The 
experiment worked admirably. After getting the 
extractor up to full speed, and not a very high speed 
either, 4 to 6 revolutions of the reel would throw the 
A few more 
turns threw out the rest ina fine spray, and the 
combs were emptied as effectually as if they had 


By proceeding as above described, it will be seen 
that each comb is steamed just the length of time it 
The steam- 


| ing does not heat the honey perceptibly, but warms 


A great | 


moral stands out here sharp and clear—hold | 
on to your bees; take good care of them by | 
feeding sugar (we are doing that very thing | 


now; but it costs us only between 6 and 7 
cts. in New York, granulated at that),so we 
can stand it; and when the honey comes, 
have your bowl right side up, and do not let 
it run over to waste. 

_— 


EXTRACTING IN COLD WEATHER. 


USING STEAM TO WARM THE HONEY IN THE COMBS, | 


have had the same experience as James Mc- 
Neill, page 653. 
moving to this place, where it is much colder 
than at Los Angeles, ny former residence, I 
have had difficulty in extracting the honey in the 
fall. 
October, generally after the first cold spell, I took 
off every forenoon as many as I could extract dur- 
ing the remainder of the day. If the honey was 
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For the last 5 years, since | 


l used to take the caps off the hives during | 


left in the coinbs ‘over night in the house, it was al- | 


most impossible to extract it the following day. 
Many atime, when delayed by other work, have I 


it just enough to make it extract easily. On laying 
my hand flat on the uncapped surface of a comb, to 
test the temperature, it felt neither warm nor cold 
tothe touch. After the honey has been in the ex- 
tractor ortank over night it will be as thick as be- 
fore. This solves the difficulty then, and after this 
my ‘ peace of mind ” shall not be disturbed by any 
trouble about extracting in cold weather. 

Like Mr. MeNeill, I have tried returning the 
comnbs after the last extracting, to get them cleaned 
off by the bees, but found it unsatisfactory. Either 
the bees would not touch the combs at all, or they 
would store the honey in patches, which had to be 
extracted again. It is also certain to induce or ag- 
gravate robbing. I find that leaving the combs 
covered with the film of honey (naturally adhering 
to them after extracting) is a protection aguinst the 
ravages of the moth worms. They will not work in 
the sticky honey. Of course, it is a little more work 
to steam the combs, but the extra honey I secure 
thereby amply repays me. That single suggestion 
in GLEANINGS proves how valuable a bee-paper is 
to the apiarist, and how we are all indebted to cach 
other for knowledge, progress, and success. 

Wa. MuTH-RASMUSSEN. 

Independence, Cal., Oct. 11, L884. 

Thanks, friend M. The suggestion you 


| give us was communicated by a friend whose 


been extracting till 10 and 11 o'clock at night, in or- | 
little’s article, in connection with yours, it 
/ seems to promise to become avery important 


der to finish up the combs I had in the house. Even 


then many combs were put away only partially ex- 
tracted, as mentioned by Mr. MeNeill. 
I commenced taking the caps off one month carlier 


This fall | ( ! p 
‘publie riper honey than perhaps they have 


name I can not now recall; but with the 
light thrown on the subject from friend Doo- 


matter, because it will enable us to give the 
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ever had before. I remember one fall that 
we extracted the upper combs quite late in 
the season; and to avoid robbers we did it 
by moonlight. This honey was mostly hass- 
wood, but it was so thick and rich that one 
would hardly recognize it. It always makes 
me hungry for honey when I think of that lot. 
It was rather dark in color, from being so 
thick, and we did not get nearly all the hon- 
ey out of the combs. 1 am inclined to think 
with friend Doolittle, the bees can ripen 
honey better than anybody else. If comb 
honey were so thoroughly ripened, when left 
with the bees a month or two it would look 
so unsightly that few if any would purchase 
it, but they would make a mistake, accordin 
to my notion of things. For our own use 
like to take a brood-frame that has never 
had any brood in it, after it has got old and 
well ripened, and cut it up into nice little 
squares for the table. It will be dark color- 
ed, it is true; but I tell you, friends, it is 
good honey to eat. 
ree ee 
MORE ABOUT THE HONEY-DEW. 


Does It Really Fa'l from the Clouds? 


ALSO A CAUTION IN REGARD TO EXTRACTING 
AFTER THE SEASON IS OVER. 


P AVING heard so much about the honey-dew, I 
must give you my experience and observa- 
tions in the matter. I do not dispute its being 
gathered from fluid of insects; but my ex- 
perience is, that it collects here in the atmos- 
phere—sometimes, I think, from a sweet vapor aris- 
ing from different plants and herbs. My experi- 
ence is, that it commences to fall of an evening 
about half an hour by sun; and how long it falls I 
am not able to say—all night for what I know. 

About twenty-nine years ago, one evening I was 
shooting squirrels. While looking up I saw a drop 
almost as big as the end of my finger, falling 
through the tree-tops. I went to where it fell, and 
found it to be apparently pure honey. I have found 
one or two years since, when heavy honey-dews fall 
drops on the leaves. It shows most on hickory and 
black oak. 

My bees gathered about 350 Ibs. of honey-dew hon- 
ey this year, as fine tasted as I ever ate, but it is 
dark. Almost everybody likes it better than the 
clover honey. The honey-dew honey is so thick of 
a cool morning, it will scarcely run. 

I will tell you of my success this season in api- 
culture. I commenced in the spring with 17, all 
very weak, some: not a quart of bees to the hive; 
and by the time I got them built up strong, 
while clover was pretty well over. I increased 
to 30, all tolerably strong now, but they have been 
doing little for nearly two months. Just as my 
last buckwheat came in, the dry weather set in 
and they made nothing from it. The last time I 
looked in them, almost all had enough to winter; 
but I am afraid they will be short of stores, as they 
keep trying torob all the time. The last extracting 
I did, set them to robbing and fighting dreadfully. 
They about destroyed the swarm I extracted from. 
I have been afraid to look at them since. I got 
only 700 Ibs. of honey, on account of their being 
weak at clover-blooming. Now, Bro. Root, would 
you double up the weak swarms and feed syrup in 
ease of scanty stores? If not worrying you too 
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much, I would like some advice through GLEANINGs. 
I will close, for fear I shall worry your patience too 
much to read all I have scribbled. I know you 
must be one of the best Christians in the world, or 
you could never have the patience to answer so 
much, and I know God will bless and prosper you 
for so doing, and great will be your reward in 
the future. Cuas. L. GOUGH. 

Rock Spring, Mo., Oct. 10, 1884. 

Friend G., your concluding kind words al- 
most make me ashamed of myself, and I 
think they will do me good, for it has stir- 
red me up to resolve to be more patient and 
more untiring in answering all sorts of ques- 
tions that the many kind friends may care 
to ask me.—I think you are surely mistaken 
in thinking that honey may ever fall from 
the atmosphere. While shooting squirrels 
‘hee were, of course, near large trees, and a 
arge drop of honey, without doubt, poured 
off from a leaf, or may be there was a hive 
of bees somewhere up in a limb, and a new 
comb broke down, as is often the case, and 
the honey ran out. If you will read what 
has been said in our back volumes, especial- 
ly Prof. Cook’s articles on the subject, I 
think you will agree with the rest of us.—It 
is very unwise for any but an old experienc- 
ed hand to undertake to extract after the 
bees have stopped gathering honey. I should 
expect just the result you mention, unless it 
were one who had been through such scenes 
till he knew just when to stop. In regard to 
this matter of robbing, books or talk seem 
to do but little good. One has got to losea 
few colonies before he can be thorough] 
taught, or taught so effectually that it will 
be safe to intrust a good-sized apiary to his 
care afterward.—I think I woud double u 
the weak swarms, and feed syrup, especial- 
ly as itis so late in the season. Had you 
commenced sooner, you might have fed the 
weak ones, and got them to raise breod.— 
Thanks for the kind words. 

Oe 
FROM THE FRUIT-DALE APIARY. 


REVERSIBLE FRAMES, SAGGING TOP-BARS, 
OTHER MATTERS, 





AND 





™ HE season opened with a prospect of a boun- 
tiful flow of honey, and I did all in my power 
to help the bees. I got them up to as good 
force as I could, and they made a good start, 
and I gave the queen all the room needed by 
extracting, etc. I crowded them on to7 frames, 
which was almost a perfect sheet of brood; and the 
way I gained this was partly by reversing frames. 
We all have too many combs that do not fill the 
frames by ‘2 inch or more. Where I had your metal 
corners I took the top ones off and exchanged with 
the bottoms. This is reversing only Once; but I tell 
you that is one of the best things I ever did. It is 
nice to have full frames; and if they are all full we 
can use one less to a hive than we can as they are 
usually used. On some of them I use a wire 
screwed on to the ends of frames, which run down 
an inch, with an arm at top fora rest. These I can 
change in a moment. I also sawed the top-bars 
from my all wood frames, and nailed a top-bar in 
place of the bottom-bar. If an inch space was left 
between comb and bar, I fitted in a strip of comb; 
and now Ihave every comb full and perfect. Of 
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course, I shaved the combs down so the old top is %. 


It was an experiment, partly to see the effect of 
brood-rearing and getting bees into sections, as 
well as to have full combs. In each frame reversed, 
where honey was above the brood before being re- 
versed, the bees removed the honey and took it up; 
but finding no room on account of brood, they were 
obliged to go up into the boxes. If one has an ex- 
tractor he can hasten the removing. The comb 
must be trimmed so as to uncap all sealed honey, 
and must be only % thick, so the bees will adopt it 
at once as a brood-department. 

Iam so well pleased with reversing that I should 
do so if Ihad hundreds of colonies. Friend Root, 
there is a serious trouble with the weak or thin top- 
bars; although we use wired frames and braces, yet 
when aframe is loaded for winter stores they do 
sag badly. I have handled quite a lot of bees away 
from home, and I very often meet the same trouble. 
Often they touch the bottom of hive, and the poor 
little bees sing out, ‘* Oh, oh, oh!” I have been so 
perplexed at such troubles that I almost think I 
shall have all frames % in. thick inside end-bars, 
then drive a wire nail into the frames so the corner 
or brace wire will draw over these, then draw them 
tight with a good center-brace, and see if we shall 
have such sagged and bad frames. One bee-keeper 
near me uses the Hofman frame; they have '4-inch 
top-bar, and he has no such saddle-backed, awkward 
work. Of course, a thin top-bar on thousands of 
combs isa big thing; but still, would it not be better 
to have full comb at the bottom, and use a good 
substantial top-bar? 

“ But,” says one, “the bees will not take to the 
sections as readily over thick bars;’’ but if he could 
see the large lots of Aroostook honey that was all 
“toated”’ up over thick top-bars, I guess theory 
would all vanish. One party from there took 1% 
tons of the nicest honey, all in one-pound boxes, 
that was ever produced in this part of the country. 
He used separators on all, so they could be placed 
every way, and no breaking or bruising the beauti- 
ful combs. He usesa full set of wide frames in 
upper story, and one on each side of 7 brood-combs; 
but we can not use so much surplus room here, be- 
cause we do not get half the flow they do there in 
the new place. 

But, again, lam back on the sagging question, 
and here I had a good witness on my argument, 
“for,” said he, “‘the wide frames I dislike, because 
they sag so badly. The cracks opened at top of 
boxes are all filled with bee gum, and the bottom- 
bars are glued to the brood-frames below.”” But 
we can easily get over this by nailing a strip of tin 
44, in. wide on to top-bar near end-bar, and then 
down diagonally to center of bottom-bar, which I 
did a few years ago, and it worked like acharm. I 
used tin because it is thin; and when the frames 
are crowded together we know no difference. A 
number of fine wires would do, and be more conven- 
ient. Just try it, friend R. 

Iam going to tell you how I like a section-case. 
Make frames to hold three 444 boxes, and a case 
wide enough to fill inside of hive, or about 14 in. less 
and %% deeper than the little frames. Now make a 
division-board, same depth of case, with a few 
thicknesses of cloth on the ends, and you havea 
case to suit any number of combs. The under sides 
are beveled from inside down to scant 'g, and up 4 
or %, 80 the bees can pass up from side of hive into 
the case. I also tack % by ‘4 strips on one inside of 
case, so as to allow the boxes to rest against them, 
then the bees have a full and free pass at the out- 
side boxes. Now, with this case we can use separa- 
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tors or not, and any width of box, for we can use as 
narrow aframe for boxes as we desire; and if we 
use only a few brood-frames we can use!as few 
boxes as we desire. Of course, the case does not 
cover the whole length of frames; but a cloth can 
easily cover the ends, and the case can set at one 
end of brood-frames, or over the center, and cloths 
used ateach end. After making a number of dif- 
ferent cases lam better pleased with this than all 
others. I don't like a case the whole width and 
length of a common hive; it's like a big hat ona 
little boy. I think one 5 boxes wide is enough; for 
more, use only 7 frames undera case than doja 
whole set, then the wide case sets out over, and is.a 
real bother. It's much easer to fix a narrow case 
than one too wide, especially where a full one re- 
quires ', bushel to fillit. I am but one, andonly 
give my ideas; and if of any good, I shall be pleased. 
EK. P. CHURCHILL. 

North Auburn, Maine, Oct., 1884. 

Fiiend C., your ideas are good; and one 
reason you give for using a reversible frame 
I had not thought of before. It is this: We 
have more cells in a frame, or, at least, more 
available cells, than we should like to have 
without a reversing device. As once or 
twice reversing will suffice, as far as this is 
concerned, perhaps we can manage this 
without any expensive device. Ina chaff 
hive we can very easily set all the frames of 
fdn. upside down when they are first given 
to the bees; that is, put them upside down 
in the upper story. After the combs are 
pretty well built out, hang them in the 
usual way. Won’t this answer? One diffi- 
culty in regard to reversible frames is that 
it is scarcely possible to make as substantial 
a top-bar without considerable additional 
expense. I agree with you that top-bars 
ought not to sag; but I do not think we are 
obliged to make them half an inch or more 
to accomplish this. Of late years our top- 
bars have all been made full 8; and these, 
supported in the center by atin bar with 
diagonal wires fora brace, surely can not 
sag unless the diagonal wire breaks, or the 
tin bar doubles up. or something of that sort. 
It is true, we want frames that will stay 
right to the spot, no matter how much honey 
the bees store in the combs, and at the same 
time we want asmuch room inside the frame 
as we can conveniently get. I have often 
thought of a frame made entirely of folded 
tin, but it would be much more expensive, 
and cold for the bees in cool weather. Aft- 
er it becomes covered with wax, however, I 
suppose the latter objection would not 
amount tomuch. Frames have already been 
used made of perforated tin, and these seem 
to answer, so far as I know, with the excep- 
tion of the expense. Several years ago there 
was considerable said about bracing wide 
frames with diagonal wires, as we do our 
brood-frames; but since we have com- 
menced making them heavier all around, lit- 
tle or nothing has been said about it. I 
hardly think our wide frames, as we use 
them now, will trouble in the way you men- 
tion. The arrangement of three boxes ina 
frame is like that shown on page 18 of our 
price list, beside the portico hive. It is 
used by some bee-keepers; but as the ar- 
rangement is more expensive, and more 
trouble to manipulate, besides admitting a 
less number of sections, it has been pretty 
much discarded. I admit that the reasons 
you give for its use are many of them quite 
important, friend C, 
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HEADS OF GRAIN 


FROM DIFFERENT FIELDS, 


A CALIFORNIA APLARY; ALSO HOW TO MAKE A 
SMOKER THAT DOES NOT HAVE TO BE BLOWN. 
WILL write a little description of my bee-ranch. 
It is in the Sierra-Nevada mountains, about 
6000 feet above sea-level. The bees range up 
to about 7000 and 8000 feet. The snow melts off 
in the spring, but there has been snow in sight 
all suinmer from my place. 
Ihave the boss smoker. It 
far as heard from. 
thing—old chips, green wood, or any thing else, and 
work all day—no bellows, no danger of fire, cold 
blast, no ashes to get in your honey. 
will serve to illustrate it. 
about three or four feet of rubber hose on, anda 
vent-hole in the bottom, start a fire in it and put on 
the lid. The smoke comes through the hose; you 
can bend it around wherever you want it, and go to 
work with both hands. Let it fall down, or lay it on 
the hive, as you like; 
more smoke, like the 


>> 


Townley smoker. The hose 
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| 


| had in the spring. 


Nov. 


first time on the lith of May, and swarmed four 
times from that time until June Ist, so he has six 
swarms now, all the increase being from the one he 
The young swarms will all have 


| enough honey, or nearly so, at least, to winter, and 
| the old swarm has made quite a bit of honey in sec- 


is my invention, so | 
You can load it up with any | 


A tea-kettle | 
With a long spout to put | 


| tions. Ihave read a good deal in GLEANINGS about 

swarms leaving without clustering. Eight years 

ago [saw a swarm come outcf one of father’s hives, 

and they went straight for the woods, without any 

of them clustering. J.8. BARB. 
Bristolville, Ohio, Oct. 9, 1844. 


ARTIFICLAL PASTURAGE, ETC. 

Last spring [sent to you for some figwort and 
spider-plant seed, 5 cents’ worth, I think. I sowed it 
in the hotbed; the spider plants I have not seen yet, 
but L got 3 plants of figwort; transplanted them, 


| and the bees have been gathering honey from them 


for a month or more. Now, 1 have about an acre of 
land, light soil, on the top of « hill; it is so situated 
as to be virtually waste land. Now, is there any 


| honey-plant that you can recommend, that, after | 


a few holes in the side make | 


|; Wheat-bloom. 


can be put down in the hive anywhere, to drive the 

bees down. G.W. Cover. 
Downieville, Cal., Sept. 19, 1884. | 
Friend C., your | idea is certainly a bright | 


one. 
smoker down on the ground while the hive 
is elevated enough so we would have a foot 
or two of draft, very likely the stream of 
smoke would go of itself anywhere you 
wanted it. Why didn’t somebody think of 
it before? 
port. 


FALR PROGRESS FROM SEVERAL SCHOLARS, 

I willsend you a short report for the season of 
1884. I started in the spring with five swarms, hav- 
ing lost five during last winterand spring. One of 
the swarms I had left in the spring was queenless, 
and the others were in good condition. 
14 or 15 to commence winter with: 
crease were natural swarins; the rest were made 
by dividing. I have not got all ny honey taken off 
yet, so I do not know just how much I shall have; 
but I think I shall get about 125 lbs. One of my 
swarms kept on working some in the sections dur- 
ing the latter part of the dry weather, when others 
did not do any thing in sections at all. They were 
Italians, and they worked on red clover. The old 


ABC 


times, and worked some in 
sections afterward. I bought the bees in the first 
place of Dr. J. P. H. Brown, of Augusta, Ga. I also 
had the care of six swarms belonging to my father. 
One of those was very weak in the spring, but it 
recruited up and sent out «a good swarm on the 25th 
of June. The other five did not swarim at all, but 
willaverage nearly 40 Ibs. of honey apiece. 
swarm filled 60 one-pound sections. Mr. Wm. H. 
Barb, a young man who is working for us, also had 
two swarms last spring. They swarmed twice each, | 


out, swarmed three 


We will have one made, and re- | 


One | 


| from white clover; sold three queens, 


| Holy-Lands now. 


I shall have | 
seven of the in- | 





but the second swarm from one of them went to the | 


woods. He bought a queen and about a pound of 
bees a short time afterward, and gave them some 
frames of brood, so he now has six swarms. He 
will get about 75 Ibs. of honey. 

One of my neighbors, Mr. John G. Kagy, had one 
swarm of Italians last spring, which swarmed the 


| 


| 


By having the tea-kettle part of the | Very dry fall, it is looking nicely. 


| ed again. 
| stalks, be careful where you 


plant it up there, will stay planted and yield honey 
enough to pay for the work and seed? I should like 
something that willcome in after clover and buck- 
wheat. My bees have been nearly idle since buck- 
The alsike seed I got of you last 
spring came up well; and although we have had a 
This is my first 


year with bees. I find I have made some mistakes. 


One was in not getting an extractor sooner. I have 
increased from 6, spring count, to 21. Extracted 


100 lbs., and about the same amount of comb honey 
and Italian- 
ized 6 of my own blacks, so I have all Italians and 
That is not a large report, still | 
am notin Blasted Hopes, but expect to do a little 
better next year, as I have 45 extra combs built on 
foundation, and frames wired. I wintered without 
loss in the cellar last winter, so that I shall put 
them all in again. A. J. HAYNER. 
West Sand Luke, Rens. Co., N. Y., Oet. 8, 1884. 


Friend H., 1 think it is a little doubtful 
about your finding any honey-plant that will 
pay for the cost of the ground, and cultiva- 
tion, alone. Sweet clover will probably 
come close to it. If you can find a market 
for the seed it will probably be a safe invest- 
ment. We have recently got seed enough 
from an eighth of an acre to pay well for the 
ground and cultivation, and the bees were 


| excecdingly busy on it during all of our dry 
swarm—that is, the swarm from this swarm, came 


weather. We saved the seed by cutting the 
stalks as soon as much of it began to rattle 
off. The stalks were thrashed at once light- 
ly with a flail, spread out in the sun for 
about a week until more of the seed had be- 
come ripe and dry enough, and then thrash- 
As a little will still remain in the 
put them. A 
few years ago we tried plowing under the 
dry stalks, but the seed from them came up 
so thickly we abandoned the ground to il, 
and it gives us a very nice pate h nie ely seed- 
ied. 
HOLY-LANDS, ETC, 

Iam sorry to read so many failures of honey this 
season. It looksa little discouraging for beginners; 
but T will give a description of my honey crop this 
season. From 9 good strong colonies on April 1, 1 
got a good start on apple-blossom. May to August 
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15 | got 800 sections; from Aug. 15 to Sept. 15, 425 see- 


tions, making 725 in all, l-pound sections, and an in- 


crease of IL swarms, making me now 18 good and 2 | 
Some swarmed twice, but I) 
put them back in the same hive; 5 of them swarmed | 
I put them back, and they did well. 1 | 
cut out all queen-cells—no second swarming for me; | 


weak ones—20 in all. 
in August. 


hives are full of honey for winter stores; 7 frames 
tilled about to the bottoms. 


Do you think it would pay me to raise queens to 
I have but few black bees within 2 miles; my | 


sell? 
best results and nicest honey were from hybrids. 1 
have one hive full of Holy-Lands so cross I had to 
curry them over in the lots half a mile, to get rid of 
them. They are ugly, and T got but little honey 
from them. No more of them for me. 
to swarm all summer. 


My honey crop was 600 Ibs. comb loney; average, | 


66 lbs. per hive. I sold it in two grades—capped and 
partly capped-— at 15 and 20 cts., to stores. 


[have just returned from our Danbury fair, in | 
Not one bit of honey was there. I | 


Connecticut, 
wished [had my observatory hive there. 
Katonah, N. Y., Oct, 18, 1884. G. A. MATHEWS. 


FEEDING LATE. 
How late will it do to feed bees in the fall, to pro- 
leng trecd- rearing? 
Friend R., you can feed any time in winter 


when itis warm enough for the bees to fly. | 


But you should endeavor to get them to 


empty the feeder, and have it taken away so | 
they can be covered up again before the re- | 
currence of severe Weather. There are usual- | 
ly plenty of days in November when feeding | 
can be done. if you have every thing ready, | 
and get at it just as soon as the weather | 


moderates sufticiently. 
spell in December also. 
feed quite warm for feeding at such times, 
and put your quilts or cushions around it, 
and it will keep warm until a good strong 
colony will have time to put it all in the 
combs. 

SIZE OF VENTILATORS FOR A WINTERING-HOUSE, 

How big a ventilator do T need at the bottom of 
my bee-house, it being 16 x 16 square, with no joists 
nor chamber floor? I put on a cottage roof, and 
lathed and plastered up the rafters to the peak. 

I should say, at a rough guess, that your 
ventilator should be one foot square through 
the floor, and the same throws the ceiling : 
but a better way would be to have a slide to 
close it up When the weather is severe. If 
the opening in the floor is from a pipe laid 
in the ground, on the plan of sub-earth ven- 
tilation, 6 inches square would do, and the 
pipes should be of about the same capacity, 
say for about 100 colonies. 

WHAT POINT OF THE COMPASS SHOULD HIVES FACE? 


There is usually a 


What is the best way for hives to face? The most | 
of them here face the east; but the way my apiary is | 
located, it would be the most convenient for them to | 
if | 
' like to | 


face. southwest. Pleuse let me know at once, 
that won't do as well as any other way. 
have the bees so [ean watch them from the house, 
and look at the front of the hive. B. E. RIce. 

Boscobel, Wis., Oct. 20, 1884. 

It does not matter particularly which way 
your hives face. The only objection to hav- 
ing them face all one way is, that the bees are 
much more apt to get confused, and strike the 
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They want | 


I would have the | 


743 


wrong hive; therefore if you must have them 


| face all one way, I would have them located 
not less than 10 or 12 feet apart. 


REMEDY FOR WOUNDS MADE BY RUSTY NAILLS. 

If achild steponarusty nail, soak the footina 
lye pint of ashes to 2 quarts of warm 
water, and all pain will disappear. [ have used it; 
| it will not smart. Mus. H. L. OSBORN. 
Stoughton, Wis., Oct. 1, 1s84. 
Thank you, my friend. The ashes and 
| hot water operate in this case about the 
same as the felon remedy I gave. Now, it 
will be interesting to prove by experiment, 
whether or not hot water would not answer 
alone as well, or nearly as well. Very likely. 
however, the pungent nature of the alkali 
| would assist in reaching the seat of pain. 


one 


OUEENS ACROSS THE OCEAN BY MALL. 

I received from friend Benton, on the 22d of this 
month, an extra-fine Italian queen. She was 17 days 
| inthe mail; the cage was the same as you show in 

GLEANINGS, Sept. 1, only one-half the size. There 

were 20 dead bees and 11 live ones with her. The 
| Good candy was about two-thirds consumed; no 

water. She is from the province of Emilia, Italy. 
| Thave introduced her to astrong colony, and she 
is laying. One more for friend Benton! Long may 
he live, a benefactor to the bee-keeping public. 

L. P. BILLINGS, 
Bloomington, [l., Sept. 29, 1884. 


A GOOD WORD FOR THE HOLY-LANDS. 

I have one fine colony of Holy-Land bees from the 
fine queen | got of you, and they are nicer, finer 
bees, and work earlier and later, than any of the 
| Others, and are gentler than the others. I would 
not take $25.00 for them now. Others seeing them 
want themin 18%. I think when men and women 
keep bees it is best to keep the best, as they get 
more honey, and the moth will not bother them as 
they do the black ones, as one-half the amount of 
those bees keep the hive free, where the moths get 
away with the common bees. D. H. HARKER. 

Woodword, Dallas Co., lowa, Sept. 17, 1884. 


PREMIUMS ON HONEY, ETC. 

I put some extracted honey in the nest of pails, 
| and they received a premium; and some nice white- 
clover sections, well filled in the bexes, which were 
quite a novelty to most at the fair; but the com- 
| mittee passed the boxes by and gave me the premi- 
}um on a crate of 36 1'.-pound sections. The fair 
| was asuccess. I received first premium on fdn., 
made on the Vandervort mill. 
My bees have given me some increase and about 
| 80 Ibs., comb honey per colony from the colonies 
that I worked for comb. C.J. CLARK, 

| Bowling Green, Ohio, Oct. 13, 1884. 


SUGAR AND HONEY FOR FEEDING. 

I am transferring a number of stocks from old 
hives to new, and as IT putin but a frame or two of 
brood, and feed up the old honey to fill up on sheets 
of fdn., | write to know if [ can mix sugar or syrup, 
about half with the extracted honey, to feed up for 
winter. Wa. M. YounG. 

Nevada, 0., Aug. 14, 1884. 

The mixture you speak of will do nicely, of 
course, friend Y. The only objection I know 
of is that the honey might be more apt to 
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start the bees to roLbing than would the | 


sugar or syrup alone. 
VISITORS WHO USE TOBACCO. 

Well, Mr. Root, I thought I would come and see 
your factory; but I got no honey this summer, and 
turned my attention to something else, and I have 
been busy; and, come to think of it, I use tobacco, 
and where would I spit when looking at your bees 
and in your factory? So I thought I would not go 
this summer. HIRAM WEAVER. 

Circleville, Ind., Oct. 5, 1884. 

Don’t stay away on account of tobacco, 
friend W. You know I feel more neighbor- 
ly toward tobacco - users, if any thing, than 
toward those who are not; and you may rest 
assured nobody will be uncourteous on that 
account. When you are in the lumber- 
room you can spit in the sawdust, and in 


the other rooms you can open the doors or | 


spit out of the window. We have lots of 
windows; and as our rooms are warmed by 
steam we almost always have one or more of 
them open for pure air. May be you are 
giving up tobacco; if so, we might give you 
a little encouragement and exhortation on 
the subject. 


POISON OAK. 

On mention of poison oak by some of your corres- 
pondents, you have asked what itis. In the Pacific 
States the name is applied to the Rhus diversiloba, a 
plant of varied habit, from a low, copse-like bush to 
a tall climbing vine, like the Virgina creeper. The 
three-palliate and diversely shaped leaves turn red 
in autumn, and give about the most showy leaves 
that California can boast of in that line. Its elosely 
related species, Rhus toricodendron of the Eastern 
States, is called poison ivy. It does not attain such 
size. Both are poisonous species of sumac. I have 
known some who are so unfortunate as to be affect- 
ed by touching it, brushing against it, or even tak- 
ing the breeze from it, the symptoms being a severe 
itching and burning of the skin. Others can handle 
it with impunity. I have seen bees work on it, but 
not to any great extent. A. NORTON. 

Gonzales, Monterey Co., Cal., Sept. 15, 1684. 


WHERE DID THE HONEY COME FROM? 

We have had adrought here of about four months’ 
duration, and bees have been idle for some time in 
consequence. About a week ago we had ourdirst 
shower (a rather light one at that), followed by a 
foggy, damp morning, and my bees came in so 
heavily laden that a great many would tumble in 
front of the hives and go in on foot. Do you think 
it was honey-dew they were working on? and if 
not, what was it? M. Brovus. 

Gonzales, Texas, Oct., 1884. 

I should say, my friend, from the way you 
state it, it was honey-dew. By tasting of 
the honey as it is brought in from the hives 
you can tell pretty surely. 





EXHIBITING AT FAIRS. 

Our fair is over; and considering the rain we had 
to contend with it was a success. My exhibit took 
the following first premiums: Best specimen comb 
honey, manner of putting up for market consider- 
ed; best specimen extracted honey, manner of put- 
ting up for market considered; best specimens of 
comb foundation; best collection of apiarian im- 
plements. I received many compliments for the 
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| letter into the waste-basket. 





Nov. 





display I made, one of them coming from one ot 
your employes, W. J. Fenton, who is here on a visit. 

It is perfectly astonishing, the amount of igno- 
rance that prevails in regard to bee-keeping. It 
just kept myself and wife busy telling people that 
the extractor and uncapping-can were not washing- 
machines nor churns, and that the foundation-ma- 
chine was not a clothes-wringer nor a sausage-grind- 
er, and hundreds of other things equally ludicrous. 
But as the Western-Michigan Bee-keepers’ Associa- 
tion meets here Noy. 25, and almost every one prom- 
ised to attend, I hope to be able, with the help of 
others, to clear up many of the mysteries. 

Fremont, Mich., Oct. 6, 1884. G. E, Hinton. 
ARE BEES NICER TO LOOK AT IN SPRING THAN IN 

FALL ? 

Dr. Smoot says he has two Cyprian or Holy-Land 
tested queens that produce nice bees in the spring, 
but late in the fall they produce a variety of bees; 
some have two bands, some no bands at all, and 
some that have black tails. Can you explain this? 

Fulton, Ky., Sept. 22, 1884. W. J. BROWN. 


Friend B., I think the above is all owing 
to the fact that bees in spring and summer 
are usually full of honey, while after the 
yield ceases they shorten up so as to leave 
scarcely any band visible at all. I have oft- 
en marked this, and the Cyprians are special- 
ly given to lengthening themselves out in 
eh. aber: to the amount of honey that is 

eing gathered, and vice versa. Sometimes 
in October they look so “ stubbied” that 
one might almost think they had lost part of 
their bodies. 


CYPRIAN BEES HATCHING IN LESS THAN 21 DAYS. 
We are not ready for Blasted Hopes yet; although 
this has not been a good season for honey, I am sat- 
isfied when I can get an average of 45 Ibs. per colo- 
ny, spring count. Strange, isn’t it? I got over L100 
Ibs. of honey from 23 swarms, and my neighbors got 
hardly a taste, and came to me for honey. Now, [ 
don’t like to brag, but I must give facts as they are. 
I told you last spring that the Cyprio-ltalian bees 
hatched in 18 days from the egg; but you put my 
Now, I received the 
Cyprian queen from you the 23d day of May, and 
put her in the hive the 24th, and released her the 
25th. At that time | gave her a new comb that had 
not been in a hive for six months. The 27th she had 
laid some in the comb that she was caged on that 
had brood in the 28th. She had laid the new comb 
full of eggs, and on the 30th I gave the new comb to 
a queenless colony, and the 13th of June the young 
bees were hatching, and some, I think, had been out 
10 or 12 hours. Now, don't pass this by unnoticed. 
You can calculate from the above date, that the 
queens hatched from said comb in 12 days. If you 
want it, you cun have my affidavit to this effect. 
Wa. MALONE, 23—37. 

Oakley, Lucas Co., Iowa, Sept. 26, 1884. 

Under very favorable circumstances, work- 
er-bees sometimes hatch out in 20 days; but 
the matter has been so frequently tested by 
careful records that I can not but think you 
are mistaken somewhere in your statements 
or in your count, friend M., when you say 
they may hatch in from 12to 18 days. Many 
Aes ig are coming to light in bee culture that 
ook almost like miracles, it is true; but I 
should sooner think the bees took out the 
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eggs, for some reason, and put in larve sev- 
eral days old in place of them. Yes, I should 
sooner think they stole it from other hives, 
and brought it in, than that it was a possi- 
bility that a perfect bee could be matured 
from the eae in 12 days. Thousands of us 
have counted the period, and the agreement 
is so general that we do not see how we can 
be mistaken. 


HONEY FROM THE VINE MAPLE. 

I send you a sample of vine-maple honey by mail; 
and if you receive it all right, please let us know 
through GLEANINGS what you think of it. The 
vine maple is most common in low grounds and 
along the streams, and is, I believe, peculiar to this 
coast; it sometimes runs along on the ground, but 
more commonly grows nearly erect with crooked 
body and crooked, drooping limbs. It grows to the 
height of 10or 15 ft., and is rarely over 6 inches 
through at the stump. I inclosea leaf of vine maple. 

This has been a very poor season for bees in this 
part of Oregon; there has been no honey-dew, and 
elk-weed yielded but little honey. Many bees have 
starved already; mine did as well as any that I 
know of, andI got but a small surplus, part of 
which was from vine maple, which blossoms about 
the middle of April, and continues in blossom three 
weeks, M. E. WARREN. 

Eagle Creek, Oregon, Oct. 8, 1884. 

Many thanks, friend W. The honey is 
dark in color, but of a beautiful amber, and 
is to me most delicious. A pitcher of ice- 
cold milk on a cool morning, with half a loaf 
of bread, and butter from a Jersey cow, with 
vine-maple honey, a good lot of it, would be 
my idea of a breakfast. After breakfast I 
should be all ready to drain off swamps, or any 
other kind of hard work. 


JUVENILE HONEY-THIEVES. 

Inclosed find a cutting from the Oil-City Derrick, 
an account of depredations of boys about 10 or 12 
years old. TF. SHEPHARD. 

Franklin, Pa., Sept. 29, 1884. 


The story of the juvenile burglars which was told 
in the papers afew days ago is eclipsed by the dar- 
ing of the little rascals who stole the honey, and 
wrought ruin among the bees of Mr. Shephard in the 
Third Ward. They had only the cops to contend 
with, while the Third-Ward boys had to keep an eye 
open for the officers, and fight a battle at the same 
time with the en bees whose home they were 
despoiling. Notwit menting all the difficulties they 
were obliged to contend with, they succeeded in 
— allthe honey they wanted, destroying total- 

y one colony of bees, and setting the others to rob- 
bing one another, and the result is likely to bea 
total loss of all the bees Mr. Shephard owns, which 
have cost him much time, labor, and money. The 
boys operated with a long pole, sharpened to a 
int atone end. With this they knocked over the 
ive, and then fished away the well-filled combs of 
honey with the sharpened end. Mr. Shepard has 
procured the names of the little desperados, and of 
course their parents will have to make good the 
damage; but it will no doubt cause a closer soning 
after the children on the of their parents, an 
an effort to know their whereabouts at least once 
every twenty-four hours. 


_ Friend S., the trouble with these boys is 
ignorance. Let us strive by every means in 
our power to givethem to understand how 
much damage they do by thoughtless acts 
like these, and let us also back it up by in- 
sisting that the parents make good the en- 
tire value of colonies so dama, Such in- 
struction as our Sunday-schools furnish 
from God’s word is the great remedy needed 
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throughout our nation. If such boys are 

hunted up, and invited to come, they will 

very often expend their surplus energy in 

doing good somewhere, and enjoy it ever so 

much better than robbing bee-hives. 

WATER FOR BEES IN WINTER; WHY DOOLITTLE 
LOST 8O MANY. 

So far I have not noticed that any correspondent 
has given an opinion in regard to what caused 
the great loss of bees, an account of which Mr. Doo- 
little gives on page 371, current volume. I will give 
itas my opinion that they died of thirst, and that 
those clouds of vapor rolling away carried off the 
moisture that, without artificial heat, would have 
remained in the room, and have saved them from 
perishing of drought. I believe it is a well-known 
fact, that the lower the temperature of the atmos- 
phere, the less vapor it carries, and I think in this 
case the heat from the stove increased the draft 
and desiccated the already very dry air to such a 
degree as to cause their destruction. It is my opin- 
ion that, had they been supplied with water, the 
bees would not have perished. 

Some twenty years or more ago, a case somewhat 
similar came under my observation. A friend of 
mine, Mr. T. F. Landis, living near Scottdale, West- 
moreland Co., Pa., undertook to winter a lot of bees 
(kept in the old Quinby box hive) in a cellar behind, 
but on the same floor of a basement kitchen, by 
which, I believe, the temperature and hygrometry 
of the said cellar were affected; but to what extent 
Iam not able to say, as no measurements were tak- 
en. Some time during the winter the bees became 
restless, and commenced leaving the hives in such 
numbers that he became alarmed about it, and, not 
knowing what to do, he wrote to Mr. Quinby for ad- 
vice, who suggested that.they might be suffering 
from thirst, and advised him to try giving them 
water, which he did by sprinkling, and introducing 
little troughs between the combs of the inverted 
hive. They then became quiet, and gave him no 
more trouble. MILTON HEWITT. 

Perryopolis, Fayette Co., Pa., Oct. 4, 1884. 

No doubt, friend H., bees sometimes die 
for want of moisture, and I should think it 
much more likely to happen where artificial 
heat is employed, for the reason you suggest. 
Under ordinary circumstances. I believe it 
has been pretty well decided that it is 
not well to offer bees water in winter. 
Those that Prof. Cook furnished with water 

y way of a test did not winter nearly as 
well as those left to themselves. 


SOWING SEED FOR SPIDER PLANT IN THE FALL. 

Isee some of your customers don’t succeed in 
getting many plants from the spider-plant seed. 
Advise them to sow their seed in the fall or early 
winter, and I think they will meet with better suc- 
cess. From half a pint sown last fall Icould have 
transplanted 2500 or 3000 plants, but planted only 
1000, for the want of land, while from a pint sown 
this spring I did not get a single plant. 

HONEY FROM THE COW PEA. 

My bees are storing honey at present from the 
cow pea. There is over one hundred acres within 
a mile of my apiary. E. W. STAYTON. 

Martin, Tenn., Sept. 2, 1884. 

Thanks for the suggestion, friend S. I can 
accept it all the more readily, from the fact 
that the spider plants come up every season 
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all over our grounds. Even during this | thing like a group of men raking hay. | | 


bright fall weather they came up and grew 
with astonishing rapidity, showing that they 
do much better during cool weather than 
during the excessive heat of the summer. I 
presuine they might be hardened by gradual 





should conjecture they might be gathering 
this fiber at such times, only they use the 
most fiber while they are rearing brood 
largely. and this would bring. a great con- 
$Sumption at times when no bees are ever 


exposure, like cabbages and lettuce, so as to | seen, standing on the outside of the hives. 
be started quite early in the spring. They | Is it not possible that the fiber contained in 
might by this means, 1 think, be made to! the pollen they gather supplies this sub- 
bloom in June,and from that clear on to | stance?—In regard to the basswood-bloom. 


October. During this 18th day of October 

ours are furnishing more bloom and more 

honey than at any time during the summer. 

DEAD BEES AROUND THE HIVES AT THE APPROACH 
OF COLD WEATHER. 

Do bees die off more about the hive on the ap- 
proach of cool weather? Is it the old ones that 
chill and get weak, or can it be the eating of granu- 
lated sugar? I have fed them strictly upon it for 
two months, and have developed from one to five 
during the time, including the two queens and nu- 
clei we bought from you, so you see we have made 
a wonderful growth. There are now many combs 
entirely solid with sealed brood. I estimated some 
frames the other day by counting the cells, and 
there were about 4000 bees in some single combs. 

New Vienna, 0., Sept. 19, 1884. T. NORDYKE. 

Friend N., bees are dying from old age 
and other causes every day; but when the 
weather is warm they usually fly away from 
the hive, and are not noticed. When the 
weather gets too cool for them to fly they 
simply crawl out and die around the en- 
trances. or are brought out. This is what 
you see, L suppose. When a spell of warm 
weather ensues, the live bees often gather 





up these dead bodies about the doorway, and | 
carry them off, as you will see if you watch | 


them. Even a handful or two of dead bees 
around the entrance during the approach of 
frosty weather indicates nothing amiss. 





WHERE DO BEES GET THE MATERIAL FOR THE CAP- 
PLING TO BROOD? 

Will you please explain what the bees use to build 

natural brood-comb? and what do they get the cap- 

pings from? We should also like to hear how our 


friends get along who moved to catch the basswood- | 


bloom. C.F. UAL. 


Millersburg, O., Aug. 15, 1884. 

Friend U., I can not answer your ques- 
tion. It has been suggested, that where 
bees are found working on the surface of 
mud left from stagnant pools, that they get 
a sort of tibrous vegetable matter they use 
for this purpose. It seems to bea sort of 
paper-like substance, not unlike the materi- 
al of which wasps make their nests, and this 
paper substance is worked up with wax so 
us to make a very tough and leathery mate- 
rial. The capping of a queen-cell illustrates 


it well. Now, who can tell us where it 
comes from? It does not grow out of their 
bodies as wax does, we are pretty sure, 


| 


| not cut out my combs. 


| all. 


we have given all the reports we have re- 
ceived, relative to it. We shall be glad if 
those who have tried it will tell us about it, 
even though the venture was not a paying 
one. 
INTRODUCING QUEENS BY THOROUGH SMOKING, 
Her “ Royal Highness,” with her attendants alive 
and well, arrived promptly, and was introduced to 
her new subjects the same evening, according to : 
plan recently suggested by J. E. Pond, Jr., which 
is, simply, to give the colony a smoking and allow 
the queen to run in at the entrance. All went well, 
and she commenced business immediately, and on 
the second day following I found eggs in the cells. 
New York, Oct. 2, 1884. CHhas. E. OAKLEY. 
Friend O.,are you sure the bees would 
not have received the queen without any 
smoking, or any thing of the sort? <A great 
many times, queens may be turned loose 
without any precaution. as I have before 
told you, and proven by many experiments. 
It is true, however, that where bees attack 
the queen, and seem determined to kill her. 
they can, by vigorous smoking, be made to 
let go, and behave themselves. We often 
make them receive queens from the lam) 
nursery in this way. 


WHAT AILS THE BEES? 

I starte! with two hives of Cyprians the 5th of 
March, 1834; increased to 10 by swarming. [bought 
one hive of blacks; got one swarm, which is 12 in 
I have taken about 30 Ibs. of honey; could 
but had no extractor. T would 
I: intend getting one next 
year. My bees have done nothing for 3 months 
I have lost one of my best hives and a fine queen, 
and half of the bees of one other hive, and a slight 
loss ont of two other hives. They had plenty ot 
stores, honey, and pollen. They would get past fly- 
ing, and would craw! out and get as far off as they 
could. To-day they seemed to be a good deal lon- 
ger than their right length, and would drag them- 
selves onthe ground, and had a sort of twitching. 
I think it is the pollen they have eaten. I pulled a 
great many apart. I find a brown substance that 
looks like pollen. What do you think is the matter 
with my bees? IT have an A BC book, and take 
GLEANLNGS. Lam delighted with the Home readings. 
| like to work with my bees better than any thing. 

Manchaca, Texas, Sept. 25, 1884. J. H. MARROW. 

Friend M., 1 can not tell you what is the 
trouble, unless the bees have been getting 


have taken more, 


)something that proves to be unwholesome 


and so it would seem pretty likely it must. 


be gathered somewhere. May be they 
scrape the sides of wooden hives for the 
fiber, When bees are not very busy in the 
fields we often see them on the outside of 
the hive, and on the alighting-board, put 
their mandibles down on the wood while 
they work backward with a motion some- 





for them. | do not think it is pollen. 
Where the abdomen is elongated, as you 
state, you will generally find the contents 
about as you describe it. The twitching you 
speak of is much like that described in the 
A BC book, near the close of the item, ** Bee 
Diseases,” but they are not swollen and 
elongated, as you state. 
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SEPARATORS OR NO SEPARATORS, 

The A. B. J. for Oct. 22 contains a very 
full report of the North-Atnerican conven- 
tion in Chieago. As so many take both 
journals we shall not copy it here, with the 
exception of a paragraph from the editor of 
ihe A. B. J., in regard to separators. It 
seems to me it is a pretty good summing-up 
of this vexed question: 

From the appearance of some of the honey on 
our market, I must say that many who do not use 
separators ought to use them. A bee-keeper and 
inyself visited a commission honey-house on South 
Water Street, in this city, and while there we saw a 
clerk showing a customer some comb honey. With 
his hatchet he pried loose a cover of a crate, and, 
vrasping a section near the center, drew itup. As 
he did so the comb scraped against the adjoining 
combs, and, instead of coming to view as “a thing 
of beauty,” itcame up dripping, dauby, and dis- 
vusting. As long as there are so many careless bee- 
keepers it seems unwise to discourage the use of 
separators. If a bee-keeper can secure straight, 
neat combs without separators (and I must admit 
that some of them do), well and good; if not, use 
them by allmeans. __ 


WHAT TO DO WITH EXTRA CATALOGUES WHEN 
YOU GET THEM. 

Mr. Root:—You have sent me four or five extra 
catalogues for my friends. I sent for one a short 
time ago, but did not get it. I will explain about 
the extra ones you sent. I never destroy one, but 
vive them to some friend as soon as I get a new one. 
| gave the extra ones away, and four of my friends 
have gone into the bee business, and three of them 
(with myself) sent you an order for $15.00 worth of 
goods in May or June, in the name of Thomas 
Croacher, and two of them are talking of getting an 
extractor for next year. If all of your catalogues 
sent out brought such returns you would have to 
build another large factory. One of the parties and 
myself bought an extractor last winter of you, and 
use it together; we like it very much. This is a 
poor year for honey in these parts—cold and rainy 
all the spring and summer; splendid flow the last 
s:x weeks—goldenrod and sumac, so the bees will 
have enough to winter on, and a little to spare. 

New Bedford, Mass. W.H. NELSON. 


The Philadelphia Weekly Press discourses 
thus: 

CONTENTMENT AND BEE-TENTS, 

‘Have a bee-tent and be content."’ This is about 
the way Professor Cook would put it if he desired 
to make so confused a statement of fact. We should 
wish to have the tent made of heavy, seamless 
leather, and the hives smoked for about a fortnight 
before venturing to stir up a swarm of bees. When 
au bare-footed boy we could step on more bees, hor- 
nets, and wasps to the mile than any one else in all 
the country round about. A prolonged sting will 
neutralize the sweetness of a large amount of hon- 
cy. Butall this diversion is not without its point. 
Bee-keeping is now a fine art, and the most timid 
inay practice it with safety. Now is the time to look 
into the so-called mysteries of honey-farming. 


It seems to me our friends of the Press are 
a little afraid of bees; but as their point is a 
good one, we can afford to forgive them. 


SORGHUM OR HONEY-DEW—WHICH? 

AsIaman A BC scholar, I must ask questions. 
First, my bees are filling every thing, and there is 
nothing for them to gather—not even bug juice (for 
it has been raining for some time), unless it is sor- 
ghum,. There is a mill half a mile from my apiary, 
and the bees just swarm around it. The honey, or 
stuff, whatever it is, is quite thick, and tastes quite 
pleasant, Now the question is, Will the bees winter 





on it, if well packed in chaff? I am feeding out- 
doors with inverted fruit-jars, trying to keep them 
from the sorghum-mill, but they will go. 

Waldron, Ind., Sept. 26, 1884. D. F. BOGER. 


Friend B., I am inclined to think the sub- 
stance is honey-dew, for I never knew bees 
to get sorghum or cider, or any thing of that 
sort, in sufficient quantities to fill up every 
thing, as you state it. If the substance is 
thick, as you say, and not unpleasant to the 
taste, [ am inclined to believe it will winter 
them all right in chaff hives, although 1 may 
be mistaken about it. 


SWARMING WITHOUT A QUEEN. 

As the subject of bees swarming without a queen 
is up, I think it will be in order for me to report my 
experience, or what some might take to be an ex- 
perience. I contracted with a neighbor for all the 
swarms he would have, last spring. One day he 
sent me word that there was another swarm for me; 
and when I went after it that night he and his wife 
told me it was larger than the others that I had got. 
Of course, I was pleased; but when I went to set it 
on the wheelbarrow I thought it felt light, but said 
nothing about it. So when I got home and examin- 
ed them and found about half as many bees as I had 
been getting, ] did not know what to think about it, 
for I regarded my neighbor as being truthful. The 
next day, however, he came to let me know that an- 
other swarm had issued fromthe same hive. It was 
about the size of the other. I then concluded that, 
after the first swarm was hived, the queen and part 
of the bees returned to the old hive, and tried it 
again the next day. To prove it I gave eggs (they 
had none) to the first swarm, and they started queen- 
cells. HuGu L. LYNN. 

Glenville, McLean Co., Ky., Oct., 1884. 

Bees sometimes swarm without a queen, 
friend L., or the queen may be for some rea- 
son unable to go along with them. In this 
“ase they will either return to the hive ina 
body, or go back gradually, a few at a time. 
In the case you mention, perhaps they did 
the latter way. There is a good moral here: 
Circumstances seemed very much against 
your neighbor, and his wife too; but by 
waiting a little you found out they were both 
innocent of selfish motives in telling you the 
swarm was larger than any of the others. 


FOUNDATION MADE IN THE WINTER. 

Would fdn. now made, in your judgment, be as 
useful for next season's work as that made next 
spring? Plainly, I am generally so engaged as to 
have no leisure, save occasionally in winter even- 
ings. I could then dip sheets and make fdn.; but if 
it would not answer all the purposes intended I 
should not want to waste the time. Then I thought 
I could fasten fdn. in sections, and have them all 
ready. I have had fdn. two years old (only a few 
sheets) that worked out very nicely, the same as 
freshly made goods, as far as I was able to judge; 
yet my own experience is so small that I thought a 
word from you might set me right. Any thing you 
may tell me, giving light on this, will be a favor for 
me. E. D. HECKERMAN, 

Bedford, Pa., Oct. 21, 1884. 

Friend H., there has been a good deal of 
discussion in regard to this matter of foun- 
dation a year or more old. The only cause 
for objection to fdn. that has lain over, that 
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I have been able to discover, is, that if sheets 
are exposed to the air, the surface of the 
wax becomes comparatively dry and hard. 
Very likely the bees will not take hold of it 
as well as that freshly made. If, however, 
the fdn. is kept shut up in a box, or tied up 
closely in a paper wrapper, 1 think it may 
stand any number of years, and be just as 
goud as when made. here are almost al- 
ways some sheets of comb not entirely built 
out when the season closes, and the bees 
take hold of these and finish them just as 
well as any, so far as I can see. Sheets of 
fdn. should never be left scattered about 
where the sun and wind may dry out the 
oily portion of the wax; but where it has 
been so exposed, D. A. Jones suggests im- 
mersing it in water as warm as the wax will 
bear will restore it at once to its original 
softness. I should by all means make up all 
my fdn. during the winter—that is, provided 
I had leisure time at this season, as most 
bee-keepers have. 
A GOOD REPORT FROM THE HOLY-LANDS. 

I should like to know why D. A. Jones has “ decid- 
ed to drop both Syrian and Holy-Land bees,”’ as you 
state on p. 660. I have one thing against Holy-Land 
bees — the queens are too ‘‘awfully”’ prolific. We 
live on a point on the shore of Lake Erie, where our 
bees have only one way to go for honey. Ten years 
ago our black bees averaged 20 or 30 lbs. of extract- 
ed honey per colony. Then we got the Italians, and 
they would average 50 lbs. per colony, of extracted 
honey, in good seasons. T'wo years ago this summer 
we got two choice Holy-Land queens from Mr. D. A. | 
Jones's island - bred queens. We haVe one of those 
queens yet, from which our apiary is stocked, most- 
ly crossed with Italians, and we have colonies that | 
gave us over 100 lbs. this summer. | 

Low Banks, Ont., Oct. 18, 1881. ILA MICHENER. 





HONEY FROM THE POPLAR; A TEASPOONFUL FROM 
A SINGLE BLOSSOM. 

Bees wintered last winter very well. 
can learn, about 10 per cent were lost. The first 
pollen was gathered Feb. 19, from dandelion. The 
oldest bee-men do not remember when pollen was 
gathered so soon in this State. I never saw such a 
crop of wild dandelion. Some of the fields were al- 
most covered with the yellow bloom. The bees 
gathered honey from it in April. The sugar-trees 
furnished more honey this year than I ever knew 
them to before. The honey from fruit-bloom was 
light; but when the poplars opened, the first of May, 
there was a boom for certain. Honey from that 
source lasted eight days longer than I ever knew it 
to before. I saw single blossoms that contained a 
teaspoonful of honey, and in the evening at that. I 
have read about poplar-blossoms containing a tea- 
spoonful of honey, but I confess I thought it was 
exaggerated. I think fully four-fifths of the poplar 
honey was lost for want of more bees to gather it. 
White clover and basswood were almost a total fail- 
ure. 


As far as I 


GOOD HONEY FROM APHIDES. 

The honey produced by aphides was wonderful. 
It was mainly found on pear-trees. In fact, 1 didn’t 
see any on any thing else, but some of my neigh- 
bors saw it on the white-oak leaves. It was so abun- 
dant on the pear-trees that it would drop off in such 
quantities as to’stard in little pools under the trees, 
and continued so for three weeks or longer. The 





leaves of the trees were so exhausted by the aphi- 
des that they turned black. Honey from this source 
was not general, but confined to localities. The 
honey was whiter than poplar honey, and equal to 
itin flavor. I gave Rev. Mr. Rippey, our minister, 
several pounds, and he thought it the best honey he 
ever saw. My product was 60 Ibs. per colony. My 
best colony gave 100 Ibs.; my weakest one, 25 lbs. 
Surplus honey, all comb honey. The average yield 
in this State, so far as I can learn, is about 2) lbs. to 
the colony. I did not get any natural swarms. | 
have heard of but four natural swarms in this coun- 
ty. L. H. WILcox. 
Farmington, Marion Co., W. Va., Oct., 1884. 


Friend W., I am very glad to hear that 
this statement regarding poplar is indeed so. 
I, like yourself, feared it was an exaggera- 
tion. Lam glad to know, too, that some of 
the honey from the aphides is fit to eat. Pro- 
fessor Cook intimated as much, you know; 
but Iam wie J to learn that there is a pros- 
pect of aphides doing much injury to our 
fruit-trees. Your report is pretty fair, but 
you did not tell us how many colonies you 
ceep. 


FELON CURES—IS IT THE TURPENTINE OR TURNIP, 
OR BOTH? 

Iam young in bee culture, but old in the practice 
of botanic medicine and hygiene,—using such medi- 
cine, modes, and means, as will assist Nature in re- 
moving disease and restoring natural action to any 
part, or all parts of the human system. Having, 
while young, learned the properties and use of most 
roots, herbs, barks, water, vapor, fresh air, light, 
and electricity, I have never had any use for the 
* Regular” depleting and poisoning system of treat- 
ment. 

Will Mr. K. (page €73, Oct. GLEANINGS), chew a 


| little of a green wild turnip, and then say “that no 


turnip has any thing to do with the cure”? While 
quite young I used to make a salve of equal parts 
of lard, fresh wild turnip, and swamp -hellebore 
roots, that would stop the pain and cure the felon. 
My mother used to keep and use spirits of turpen- 
tine as a “cure all.’ I have used it for felons and 
other forms of disease with success. I believe | 
was the first, many years ago, to stop the pain and 
cure a felen with lobelia. In my next I may tell 
you how it saved my life while inthe army. Also 
my experience with bees and honey on the march 
through Georgia. 

Surplus honey has been almost a failure with 
many here this year. D. TYRRELL, M. D. 

Toulon, Stark Co., Ill., Oct., 1884. 


Thank you, friend T. Since you speak of 
it, 1 do remember that the Indian turnip has 
energy enough to bring tears to the eyes of 
any one who may be daring enough to taste 
it, so no doubt it helps. We all know that 
many kinds of aches and pains are cured by 
a liniment that will attack the skin with sut- 
ficient energy to make it smart briskly. 
Toothache may often be cured by holding 
cayenne pepper on that side of the mouth. 
Very likely two substances that are both 
good might do still more good if used con- 
jointly. So here is the secret of this felon 
cure—two good remedies used together. 
Perhaps it may be well to bear in mind that 
this felon business is a little out of place in 
a bee-journal. The proof-reader suggests, 
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however, that it is not, when ‘ you have got 


one. 


QUEENS BY MAIL IN COOL WEATHER—A TIMELY 
SUGGESTION, 

I would say to all persons who receive queens 
through the mail in cool weather, to be careful to 
warm up the queen and bees when they are re- 
ceived in a numb state, as they are often numbed 
in the mail, even before you receive them during 
cool weather. They are not dead every time that 
you think they are, from being numbed in the mail- 
bags, as parties will find out if they will warm them 
up by holding them where the heat from the fire 
will fall lightly among them—not too much ata 
time. It is well to follow this plan early in the 
spring and late in the fall, always when queen and 
bees appear to be dead. I have thawed up several 
queens and introduced in cool weather after they 
looked to be dead. A. L. SWINSON. 

Goldsboro, N. C., Oct. 25, 1884. 

Thank you, friend 8S. Sinee you speak of 
it, [do not know but it would be well to 
have something like the above printed on a 
slip, to go with all queens sent after, say, 
September aud October. We have abun- 
dantly proved that the chilling does them no 
harm, and an inexperienced person would be 
very apt to call them dead when they are 
only benumbed with coll. 

HOW TO GET ALL THE HONEY OUT OF THE COMBS. 

I can tell how to extract all the honey out of the 
combs. The way Ido it in the fall of the year, I 
take out what will come out, then let the combs 
stand one week, and extract again. It will come 
out then. The air makes the honey thin in the 
combs. Ihave acellar under my extracting-room. 
I leave the door open so I get the damp air from the 
cellar. The damp air will make it thin quickly. 

FROM 102 TO 118, AND 3000 LBS. OF HONEY. 

I had 102 hives in spring; I have now 118 hives; 
got honey enough to winter on, and 1000 lbs. comb 
honey; extracted honey, 2000 Ibs.—3000 in all; good 
for such a poor season. They worked on buck- 
wheat better than I ever knew them to before. 

Amity, N. Y., Oct. 8, 1884. J. W. UTTER. 


No doubt, friend U., you get pretty much 
all the honey out in the way you suggest ; 
but I for one do not believe I should want 
the damp air of the cellar, nor, in fact, damp- 
ness from anywhere, mixed with the honey 
I expected to eat or furnish to anybody else. 
Thin honey always comes out easy; but, 
dear friend, it is this same thin honey thrown 


on to the market that has in many localities 


ruined the sale of extracted honey. 


A GOOD REPORT FROM THE CARNIOLAN BEES. 

Five years ago I imported two very fine queens of 
the above race. I found them to be all that Mr. 
Benton now claims for them. The queens were 
very large, prolific, and the workers the most gentle 
of any race we have. They are fine honey-gather- 
ers, and a splendid race of bees generally, with the 
exception of one thing—they are the most inveter- 
ate swarmers I ever saw. They will swarm as often 
when no honey is being gathered, as when the flow 
is at its height. A description of these bees can be 
found in “The Bee-Keeper’s Handy Book.”’ page 144, 
under the head of “ Hungarian Bees.” I fear this 
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race of bees will not be adopted generally, on ac- 
count of their color. Most bee-keepers have an idea 
that the bees are similar to the Italians in color. 
They are not. They are a whitish or grayish color, 
and, when old, resemble the common black bees 
very much. HENRY ALLEY. 

Wenham, Mass. 


TAKING COLONIES THAT ARE TO BE BRIMSTONED, 
AND FEEDING THEM UP IN THE FALL. 

I commenced the season with 3 weak swarms, and 
increased to 16 by starting nuclei and giving them 
queens. I had 170 empty combs to give them, and 
have 140 for next year’s increase; got about 500 Ibs. 
of honey. I got 13 swarms from my neighbors, who 
brimstone their bees. I take the bees, and give 
them the honey. I doubled up the weak ones down 
to 8, transferred all the brood and empty comb, and 
gave them $6.00 worth of sugar, and filled up the 
hives with combs from the others, giving them one 
comb each, full of honey in addition, and I think 
they are in better condition for wintering than all 
the others, as the feeding kept them breeding later 
than the others, and I am inclined to think that it is 
the late breeding in those that are fed that makes 
some people think that sugar is better than honey 
for wintering. JOHN MURRAY. 

Woodman, Wis., Oct. 11, 1884. 

I think you are right, friend M., in think- 
ing that colonies fed up on sugar winter bet- 
ter than those on natural stores, providing 
it be done early enough, and the colony be 
strong enough to ** master ”’ the feed and get 
every thing in good shape for winter. What 
I mean by * mastering ”’ feed is to be able to 
cover it so as to ripen and seal it up thor- 
oughly. If you overload a weak colony with 
sugar syrup, or even honey, they will put it 
all around on the outside of the cluster, any- 
where to get it out of the way, then it is lia- 
ble to become damp and moldy, and some- 
times a little rancid, or something of that 
sort. In such a case the bees get damp, and 
dysentery often sets in, because there is too 
much cold thin syrup, and too few bees to 
warm it up. With a hive boiling over with 
bees they would dry it all out and evaporate 
and seal it up; or if the same quantity had 
been given to a weak colony at intervals 
during warm weather they would probably 
get in good shape and winter all right. If 
any of you have colonies with lots of un- 
sealed syrup, and but few bees, the remedy 
is to double them up— giving them the best 
combs from the two. 


aii mdi 








GETTING BEES TO START WITH, FROM BEE-TREES. 


EES did finely last spring, but have suffered 
much from the drought during the last 3 
months. The woods were full of bee-trees 
this spring, and they were very rich; but the 
bees nearly all died which were saved out of 

those bee-trees. HERMAN FUCHS. 

Tiger Mills, Tex., Sept. 27, 1884. 

(Friend F., the bees from bee-trees are just as 
good as any, if they are put into hives in time so 
that they can get properly fixed for winter. Where 
the woods are full of bee-trees there certainly must 
be a good locality for honey.] 
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BEES AND MOSQUITOS IN FLORIDA. 

I hived the largest swarm of bees that I have had | 
this year, about a week ago. They are doing well, 
so you see our bees down here are getting ready for 
work, while you are preparing for winter quarters. 
Itis almost as good here for bees as it is for mos- 
quitos. Ww. J.D. 

Lavasota, Fla., Sept. 8, 1884. 

QUEENS FROM FRANK BENTON. 

I, also, received one Cyprian queen from Frank 
Benton, Munich, Germany, by express, after 22 
days’ confinement. Queen is in good condition, and 
now laying; 12 bees dead in cage; candy one-third | 
consumed; honey three-fourths consumed; no wa- | 
ter in cage, and honey partly candied. I think the 
dead bees in cage were stung to death, as I saw one 
dying which acted like it. SAMUEL HEATH. 

Rimer, Pa., Sept. 27, 1884. 


| 


QUEENS FROM GERMANY TO OREGON. 

As we have just received two queens (Italians) 
from Frank Benton, Munich, Germany, I thought it 
might be of interest to bee-keepers of the North- 
west if it were reported through GLEANINGS. Both 
queens were O. K., and 8 dead bees in one, 18 in the 
other cage. They came through by express. Charg- | 
es from New York here were $1.00. They were | 
started the 18th of Sept., and received here the 25th. 
The candy was about half used. C. Rusk. 

Milwaukee, Clackamas Co., Oregon, Sept. 28, 1884. 








BEE BOYAKY, 
OR, HONEY~ PLANTS TO BE NAMED, 


HAWKWEED. 
SEND you a package of flowers fora name. I 
find it to be the best bee-plant that grows in 
this section of country. On the little bunch I 
send I counted 50 bees a mile from home. | 
There seems to be a hive turned loose in the 


patch. It grows about 8 ft. high. 
JACOB KENNEDY. 


Mont Clair, Hendricks Co., Ind., Sept. 8, 1°84. 


“rere 


a 


| even starters. 


| quite common in the sandy fields of the South, and 


have been found as far north as Illinois, but I think 
it has never been reported as occurring in Ohio. 
Columbus, O. W.S. DEVOL. 


REPORTS ENCOURAGING. 


400 LBS. FROM A SINGLE COLONY IN ONE SEASON, 

R. Killough extracted enough lately from 
the one hive he had kept without increase, 
to make its yield over 400 Ibs. of splendid 
honey. It was ordinary in spring, and 
made its comb for 2 of the 3 stories without 

A. W. BRYAN. 














San Marcos, Texas, Sept. 2), 1884. 





MY REPORT FOR THIS YEAR, 

18 galls. extracted honey and 200 lbs. comb. I had 
10 colonies in spring; 16 now, all in good shape; 
chaff on all of them. JOHN DAVIs. 

Allison, Lawrence Co., Ils., Sept. 26, 1884. 





A GOOD REPORT FROM ONE OF OUR “INDIFFERENT” 
IMPORTED QUEENS. 


Your “ indifferent”’ imported queens are produc- 


| ing the finest-looking and finest queens every way 


we ever had. A. W. BRYAN. 


San Marcos, Texas, Sept. 2), 1884. 





20 GALLONS OF HONEY FROM 2 COLONIES. 
I have only two hives of bees; have extracted 20 


| gallons this season so far, and a few sections of comb 


honey. I am using an extractor I ordered from you 
in 1878; it is all right yet. J.C. SMYKIE. 
Caseyville, Miss., Oct. 7, 1884. 


FROM 15 TO 18, AND 750 LBS. OF HONEY. 

My 15 stands of bees increased to 18, and made me 
75) lbs. of honey, allin the combs; 3 made me noth- 
ing; 1 made 105 lbs., and two {5 lbs. each before 
harvest; since then, nothing. 

LEVI J. HARTONG. 

Inland, Summit Co., Ohio, Sept. 18, 1884. 


MY REPORT. 
From 5, spring count, I have taken in 1-lb. sec- 


_ tions, 300 lbs. of honey, and increased to 13, and they 


are all heavy with stores for winter. I have taken 


| from my best colony (a new swarm of dark Italians) 


This specimen is Canada hawkweed (Hieracium | 
Canadense, Michx.). This was an unusually large | 
specimen. It is a perennial, with a stout, more or 
less pubescent stem, and large coarse leaves; flow- 
ers yellow, drooping, in axillary and terminal pani- | 
cles; in dry woods in Northern U. 8., and north- 
ward. It is probably visited by the bees more for | 
the abundant pollen than for honey. 

Columbus, O., Sept. 13, 1884. W. Stow DEVOL. 


BUTTONWEED. 

Please tell me the name, and what you think of | 
this weed or grass as a honey-producer? It grows 
everywhere here, and the bees work on it some. 

Sonora, Ky. TOM PHELPs. 

This is Diodia teres, Walt., known to some as but- | 
tonweed—a member of the Madder family. Itis a 
smal! branching plant, the brownish stems growing | 
5 to 18 inches long. The leaves are about an inch | 
long, with one vein, opposite on the stems, and | 
joined by stipules furnished with slender brownish 
hairs. The flowers are borne in the axils of the 
leaves, one to several in each axil; they are small, 
white or reddish, broad-fanned form. This plant is | 








76 lbs. My honey is mostly made from buckwheat 
and heart’s-ease. A great many of my neighbors 
have not got any honey with bees in box hives. I 
have sold most of my honey at home, at l5c per Ib. 


GEo. L. JONES. 
Grand Ridge, Ill., Oct. 9, 1884. 


FROM 50 TO 79, AND 4000 LBS. OF HONEY. 
I never had any bees in as nice shape for winter 


' at this time of the year as they are now. Queens 


are laying in nearly every hive. I started with 50 
colonies in the spring, and increased to 79; have 
not got allof my honey off yet, but I shall have 
nearly 4000 Ibs., about 1509 lbs extracted and the 
rest comb honey. If I could get any thing like a 


| fair price for it, Ishould feel pretty well paid for 


my trouble. I have sold only about 800 or 900 Ibs. 
Tampico, Ills., Oct. 6, 1884. E. A. EMMONS. 


FROM 3 TO 21, AND 330 LBS. OF HONEY. 

The luminous match-safe has turned up at last. It 
was found in the honey-extractor. I hand you my 
first report. Last spring I had 3 colonies; increas- 
ed to 21 by artificial swarming; have taken 330 Ibs. 
honey, mostly extracted; sold honey at an average 
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of 12% e¢. perlb. TI have tried nearly every plan that 
| could think, and have made, perhaps, a hundred 


blunders; but considering that, when I commenced | 


last spring, I had never seen a queen nor a drone, 


and did not know an Italian bee from a yellow- | 


jacket, nor a black bee from a tumble bug, and 
when 1 began to read GLEANINGS, ctc., they were 
all Dutch to me, I feel very well satisfied with my 
success. C. 8S. DOUBLEDAY. 

Hamilton, Texas, Oct. 1, 1884. 

Well, friend D., if you did make a hundred 
blunders it seems to me you made success 
enough to atone for them all, if you have 
made such a result as this. Even if you do 
not winter more than a fourth part of the 21 
colonies, you have done pretty fairly. even 
then, unless the labor needed for such an in- 
crease counts up expensively. The above 
also illustrates what energy and zeal will do 
foran A BC scholar in one single season.— 
If you had heard our clerks declare they did 
send you the matech-safe, when you said it 
was not there, may be you would know how 
they feel when they are accused of omitting 
articles from their orders. 


_REPORTS DISCOURAGING. 














EES have gathered no honey since July, in 
this section, the season of the year that is 
usually the very best. I never knew bees 
to meddle with grapes, or rotten apples, 
before. We shall have to feed or brimstone 

them to getany thing outofthem. CC. R. MILEs. 
Pawnee City, Neb., Sept. 21, 1884. 


Bees have done no good in this section this year. 
This is the first failure since I have been in the bus- 
iness, six years. B. D. SIDWELL. 

Flushing, Belmont Co., O. 


I am ready for the back side of Blasted Hopes; 30 
hives, and not a pound of honey, nor a swarm this 
season. R. W. PERKINS. 

El Dorado, Kans. 


Tam in Blasted Hopes this year, as my 16 swarms 
of bees have not made 50 Ibs. of honey; all of the 
honey I did get was % locust honey that was as fine 
as any lever had. The season was too wet. 


Mrs. H. L. OSBORN. 
Stoughton, Wis., Oct. 1, 1884. 


REPORT FROM UTAH. 
I thought a few items from this place might be of 
interest to the readers of GLEANINGS. Our pros- 
pects have in part been blighted this season, owing 


to the caterpillars and worms poisoning the honey- | 


producing plants and flowers through the summer 


season, although the bees have been able to keep | 
Our autumn | 


the wolf from the door of the hive. 
season has not been so nice as in former years, hav- 
ing been rain and snow alternately for the past 
month, so that the bees have been confined to their 
hives, and nodoubt have consumed quite a quanti- 
ty of honey that should have been used in the win- 
ter. We may have to feed, but it will not be any 
more than we have done, only the other way we 
used to feed ourselves from the bees, but we shall 
have to change about and feed them, if we find 
them short of supplies. I did have 3 bottles of hon- 
ey in my window for sale this season, but there was 
such a demand_I was not able to sell any more; had 
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| I had 1000 Ibs. with the label “ Pure Honey,” I know 
| I could readily have sold it all. Our report for the 
fall of 1884 is as follows: 851 lbs. honey; 214 swarms 
of bees; loss 38; increase 15. I hope we shall have 
amore favorable report next fall. 
Tooele City, Utah, Oct. 6, 1884. 


_ REMINDERY. 


‘F any of your bees are lacking in stores, 
now is the time to make it good. Don’t 
by any means think of letting them 
starve while granulated sugar is as cheap 
as itisnow. Our last lot, purchased in 

New York, cost us only 64 cents—a lower 
price than I ever heard of before. <As flue- 
tuations are so uncertain, I should not dare 
to offer to furnish it for less than 7 cts. We 
shall feed perhaps five or six barrels to our 
250 colonies. Our apiarist thinks the bread- 
pan feeder is about the simplest and easi- 
est way, although we always feed during 
warm weather. If you should neglect it 
until it is late and cool, I think the Simplici- 
ty feeder would be gy safer. We make 
our syrup by putting a lot-of sugar in the 
extractor-can ; pour in water, and let in a 
jet of steam until it boils; add water or su- 
gar until a sample of the syrup cooled in a 
saucer is about like tolerably thick honey. 
Our bees are all wintered in chaff hives, so 
we turn back one end of the enamel sheet, 
exposing all the ends of the frames. The 
bread -pan feeder is now set close to the 
opening left, filled with the syrup, when it is 
just as warm as it can be without scalding 
the bees. A thin piece of cheese-cloth is 
then laid over the pan and pressed down 
slightly into the syrup, in such a way that 
one edge of the cloth hangs right down on 
the opening where the bees can come up. If 
they haven't learned how yet, or if the weath- 
er is cool, just dropa little of the warm syrup 
among them. They will soon boil out and 
over into the pan; and if they are a good 
colony they will often empty the pan in a 
couple of hours. In this way, by repeated 
filling you can give a colony enough to win- 
ter on during 24 hours of mild weather. If 
your colonies are not all strong, I would 
double them up pretty well — say until they 
cover five or six combs pretty thickly. If 


JOHN DUNN. 











_you lack queens you can put double the 


quantity of bees in a chaff hive if you choose, 
but you should feed them accordingly. You 
can not very well feed them too much, al- 
though I would not give more than about 15 
or 20 lbs. of sugar, even though the colony 
should be very strong. With a chaff hive, 
stores of granulated sugar, and lots of bees, 
there need be almost no failure ; in fact, I do 
not know of any kind of farm stock that can 
be wintered so safely as bees, if you just take 
the pains. If you are a new hand, better 
have your colonies too strong than too weak, 
_and you had better give them too much su- 
gar instead of not enough. Do not worry if 
you do not find any brood or eggs at this 
time of year, for they are, in fact, better off 
without these; the same with pollen. If 
/you can get out all the combs containing 
pollen, to be put back in the spring, when 
| we have settled warm weather, all the better. 
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STARTING AN APIARY—NO. 3. | that as a class they are intelligent and honest, stil, 
| alas! itis too true that there are a few that go 


SOME WORDS OF CAUTION. | around seeking whom they may devour. Many a 





the error of following the methods that have 





sider whether the surroundings and condi- 
tions are the same in one case as in the other. 
Great confidence is always felt by amateurs, in the 
successful methods reported by those of large ex- 
perience, and forget the 
prove the correct thing to do in one locality might 
be utterly futile in some others. In order to suc- 


EGINNERS in bee-keeping are liable to fall into | @0llar has bee 


| 
| 


proved successful with some one of experi- | 
ence, and that, too, without stopping to con- | 


| 


fact that what would | 


ceed it will not do to follow any method without us- | 


ing judgment in regard to it. 


It is impossible, | 


owing to differences in localities, to lay down any | 
precise and definite rules to be strictly followed. | 
The books and articles on the subject can only lay | 


down general rules. 
specific methods of management can be acquired. 


It is by experience alone that | 


To illustrate: Mr. Doolittle, whom we all know has | 
been a successful manager, lives in a locality where | 


the honey-flow comes only from basswood, and dur- 


ing the period of time betweemthe middle of June 


andthe middle of July, and then as a rule it almost 
rains honey. The methods that he has adopted, 
and which with him prove eminently successful, 


would be of little value in a locality where the hon- | 


ey-flow begins with fruit-bloom in May, and con- 


tinues till the middle of September, not large at any | 


time, but tolerably constant. In the one case, a 
large force of foragers is needed at the time when 
basswood is in bloom, and would prove a loss at any 
other time by reason of the amount of stores they 


n paid for moth-proof hives of no 
earthly value, that would have been saved by in- 
vesting a single dollar in some good bee journal. 
One thing it will be well for the prospective bee- 
keeper to do at once, and that is, to procure a com- 
plete frame hive, fitted ready for use (except the 
bees), and practice manipulating it during the com- 
ing winter, in connection with the study he may 
feel like doing. This may seem at first to be a fool- 
ish idea; but, my word for it, much can be learned 
by so doing, and the work of operating in a hive full 
of bees will be found far easier if preceded by ex- 
perience in working in an empty hive, than if un- 
dertaken without having had any experience of the 
kind. Open and close the hive often; remove and 
replace frames and sections till this work can be 
done, and spaces made perfectly even by the sense 
of touch, in the dark as well as in daylight. By so 
doing, confidence will be gained, and a task that 
otherwise wonld be deemed quite difficult will be 
rendered simple and easy. J. E. Ponp, Jr. 
Foxboro, Mass., Oct., 1884. 
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i% ‘3 ‘i would consume. In the other case, a large army of | pie NSE a 
Sire c foragers should be provided early in the season, in | For Clubbing Rates, Seo First Page of Readizz latter. 





order that they might take advantage of the early | 


honey-flow, and this force should be kept up to its 
maximum strength in order that no honey-yield 
should be allowed to run to waste. 


—_— = KES 


| MEDINA. NWOV. 1, 1664. 





Then shall the righteous shine forth as the sun in the king 











i: In this matter the only safe rule that can be laid | gom of their Father.—MAatTT. 18: 43. 
a down to be closely followed is the rule of being | — 
“tome governed by common sense, and experience is the THE rest of the year free to all who subscribe now 
to only teacher, though at times the lessons taught | for 1885. 
+ Aart , a , rere 
‘pe ff may prove soenawtent expensive. In order that the Iv any of you have any nice dried or evaporated 
Ser best light may be obtained, text-books should not | sweet corn to spare, you may mail us a sample, and 
- only be carefully studied in connection with experi- | say how much you want for it. 
‘ mental work in the apiary, but one or more of the | Selamat Satin Be ne Lak 
Oe journals devoted to bee culture as a specialty | Wer have to-day, Oct. 29, 7087 subscribers. We 
ay should be subscribed for and carefully read. The | don’t get ahead very fast, it is true; but then, you 


text-books give general ideas; the journals give re- 
ports from all the various sections of the world, 
from which reports by careful comparison we can 
better determine the proper course of procedure 
than by any other means. 

As a matter of fact, a knowledge of the reports 
contained in the journals is essentially necessary 
in order to enable any one to obtain any thing like 
perfection. The science, too, is progressive and 


progressing; and while text-books grow old, the | 
journals are always fresh and new, and give from | 


month to month a careful detail of the various ex- 
periments made here and there; and not only that, 
they keep us posted in regard to all the various im- 
provements made in hives, sections, and other sup- 


see we don’t get back very much either, so we still 
continue to be thankful on the whole. 


RIGHTEOUSNESS. 

DeAR friends, the righteous shall shine forth as the 
sun; and they don't often have to wait until they 
get to heaven to shine, either. They shine right 
along here in this life every day. 


UNTESTED QUEENS FOR OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER. 

Some of the friends in the South should not only 
be prepared to furnish queens before we can raise 
them here in the North, but they should be 
prepared to fill orders promptly after we are un- 
able to rear them here. Our queen-rearing is at an 
end, and yet orders are coming in at a pretty good 


plies, and also sound the warning note to every | jog daily. Now,do not go and send us a lot be- 

7 swindle that may be attempted in the way of palm- | cause of this; but if you have some nice untested 
ing off worthless articles to the unwary and un- | queens to spare, tell me how many, and what you 

ct initiated. will take forthem. Last fall, in an answer to an ed- 


While it is a fact that speaks well for bee-keepers, 





itoral, so many were sent in that we had a dozen or 
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two left on our hands. Suppose some of you put in 
an advertisement of untested queens for the above 
months. Sometimes we have quite a little call for 
them in December. Of course, the better way is to 
have them go directly from the producer to the con- 
sumer. 

DISCOUNTS ON GOODS ORDERED DURING THE 

MONTH OF NOVEMBER. 

As business is still quite dull, we will allow a dis- 
count of 5 per cent as heretofore on all goods want- 
ed for next season’s use. Beeswax is now fully 10 
cents cheaper than it was last spring, or has been 
for several springs past, and the probabilities are 
that it will advance 10 cts. or more next spring. 
Now, for orders for foundation till the 15th of this 
month, we will allow a reduction of 10 per cent; and 
besides this, the discount of 5 per cent above men- 
tioned. We do this with the view of reducing the 
quantity of wax we have in stock, and also to avoid 
the great rush on foundation that comes as soon as 
the season opens. This offer may be extended 
through the whole of November, but we would not 
dare to offer it now until I see how many of the 
friends take up with the offer. In regard to pur- 
chasing foundation now to use next season, see re- 
marks on page 747. 

MAKING INQUIRIES OF YOUR POSTMASTER. 

Some of the friends have been very much displeas- 
ed because we wrote to their postmaster when we 
could not get any reply from them. Why, my 
friends, what can we do? After writing to a man 
three times, and no reply, our clerks have an estab- 
lished custom of writing to his postmaster. A great 
many times we find we have got the man's name 
wrong; sometimes we are told he is absent, but will 
return shortly. At another time he or his family 
have been sick; but it seems to me it would be bet- 
ter in all these latter cases to have somebody to 
write a postal card for him, when sick or absent; 
but if you don’t do it, Ido not see how you can ob- 
ject to our writing to your postmaster. We in- 
close an addressed postal card to the postmaster, 
and all he has to dois to pencil briefly on the back 
of it. Here isasample of the replies we get from 
postmasters: 


We have no such person in this city as C. C. Gole. 
Mr. C. C. Dale formerly lived here, but is now at 
Rousville, Pa. gaged yours, 

Oil City, Pa., Oct. 27, 1884. F. BisHop, P. M. 


FEEDERS FOR FEEDING DRY SUGAR; SOMETHING 
THAT PROMISES TO BE OF VALUE, FROM OUR 
ENGLISH COUSINS. 

THE matter of dry-sugar feeding has been taken 
up and dropped many times in years past, and some 
of you may remember that I was once quite enthu- 
siastic on the subject. In the British Bee Journal 
for Oct. 15, we find something that seems to answer 
the purpose nicely, and I do not remember that we 
have had any thing just like it described before. 
The implement looks very much like one of our 
wide frames boarded up on the back side, and hav- 
ing a movable side on the opposite. This movabie 
side is made to open as if it were hinged, by means 
of a couple of wire nails at the lower edge. It 
reaches within only 4 inch of the top-bar. This 
leaves a place for bees to go in. When this lid is 
opened, the feeder is quickly and conveniently fill- 
ed with a grade of sugar that is a little damp or 
moist. The inventor, Mr. Samuel Simmins, says 
the two boards must be not more than one inch 
apart, or the bees will build a comb inside. During 
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cool weather the condensation on our enamel-cloth 
sheets will furnish all the moisture needed. When 
they can fly they bring water. We extract the fol- 
lowing: 

For opring feeding, about the middle of March insert one 
feeder full of Porto Rico at one’side of the brood-nest, and 
crowd the bees on to it, when they will be stimulated to such 
an extent that eae ee mein | will go on at a rapid pace, while 
at the same time the bees will not be exci ed to fly abroad so 
much as with syrup feeding. Before one feeder is quite emp- 
ty, insert another on the opposite side; and when an empty 
one is removed the bees should be shaken out, or it may be 
placed down at the entrance for them to runin. When the 
colony becomes very strong, probably two feeders will be 
wanted full at the saine time, but by then honey might be com 
ing into some extent, and the bee-keeper must proceed ac- 
cordingly. 

For nuclei, this process of dry-sugar feeding is all that can 
be desired, saving much time and anxiety. 

In autumn, for stimulating brood-rearing, proceed as in 
spring; and when desirable to finish storing for winter, keep 
at least two feeders well filled, first removing every comb not 
really wanted. 


WHY IS IT? 

AGoop many of the friends complain, that al- 
though they advertise for honey, queens, and other 
commodities, and offer more than we do, people will 
persist in sending to us; that they are afraid of 
strangers, etc. I have no doubt this is so, and I 
think I can explain the reason for it. But you will 
have to excuse me for saying something that sounds 
a little like boasting, only to bring out a great truth. 
Bee-keepers offer their queens and honey to me at 
a low figure because they have learned by experi- 
ence that the money is sure to come right straight 
back. When they send to other people the money 
does not come right off. I am sorry to say it, but 
yet there are few large firms, even, who make a 
practice of paying money right over at once for 
whatever they purchase, especially when it is some- 
thing shipped them. In our business this has not 
been attended to as it ought to be. One of the hard- 
est things I ever tried to do is to get the clerks, 
shipping - clerk, the clerk who unloads the goods 
and weighs them, book-keepers, and all who handle 
goods that come to me, to bear in mind that those 
who send wax, honey, queens, seeds, etec., are al- 
most always in need of money, and therefore we 
should use every possible expedition to get it right 
back as soon as the goods reach us. It seems an 
easy thing; but, you try it. Not only is it this dispo- 
sitioncto let things lie around awhile that stands in 
the way, but it is not always an easy thing to have 
money in the bank in readiness; in fact, it costs 
something to keep alittle surplus capital ahead on 
which you are all the time paying interest; but] 
tell you, friends, there is nothing in this world 
that advertises for one like letting people know, 
that whatever they send you it will fetch the money 
every time. It is money well invested, I tell you, to 
keep a little surplus lying in the bank idle, it may 
be, just to back up your good name. We have not 
done as well as we might have done in this line; but 
now when times are dull we are going to workjwith 
energy and vehemence to advertise ourselves in 
just this way. Suppose, now, you start a friendly 
opposition to us on this line. I assure you I shall 
not be hurt a bit if a great lot of you come out ahead 
and do better than Ido. Many times the one who 
sells you produce does not care for his money right 
off. In that case, of course, it is subject to his.or- 
der; and 1 find that nothing pleases a man more 
than to have you allow him interest under such 
circumstances, when he did jnot expect it. If you 
are already paying interest on borrowed money, of 
course you can afford to_allow it to those who leave 
money in your hands. «se os 


TAKING CARE OF,YOUR GOOD NAME. 
“THERE are a good many this fall who find it hard 
to meet* bills they expected to pay.7”Some have 
been sick when they did not calculate on being sick; 
others have had disaster—hail, drought, etc., and 
some have lost their horses and cattle. Now, what- 
ever happens, a man should be careful of his credit. 
Everybody nowadays almost_is quoted, and has 
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standing in community rated. What shall we do 
when we can not pay? One way is to say you can 
not pay it, and let the matter drop; or, worse still, 
make no reply when inquiries come concerning 
your indebtedness. 
very bad way. “ What should a body do?” then, 


you ask. Why, my friend, get an honorable release | 


from your obligation. Getting arelease from a prom- 
ise is next thing to keeping the promise. 
the money is due which you promise to pay, write 
to the one you are owing, and ask him if he can not 
possibly favor you by waiting a little longer. 


agree to it, you are as well off as before, any way, 
and have the satisfaction of feeling that you tried 
to arrange the matter amicably. Now, at this point 


I would try to find somebody among my friends and | 
acquaintances who would loan me the money for | 
the sake of keeping my name fair, if nothing more. | 


But my experience has been that it is very seldom 
that a man whotries to be honest, and do right, is 
not granted the time he asks, providing he is within 
the bounds of reason with his request. Of course, 
the most important thing in this matter, Dy all odds, 
is to be careful about going in debt. 
not the money to buy what you want, go without it; 


and if you are one of those individuals who have | 


not friends willing to loan you money when you 
getinto a tight place, by all means avoid making 
purchases when you can ngt pay cash down, “A 
good name is rather to be chosen than great riches.” 


KIND WORDS FROM OUR CUSTOMERS. 








The two queens came through allO. K. There was | 


not a dead bee in the cages. 
D. W. BARTHOLOMEW. 

Bridgewater, Dakota, July 27, 1884. 

Please send me $2.40 worth of the Clark smokers. 
They go off like hot cakes and ’lasses. I got them 
Saturday night, and are all gone Tuesday. 

Butlerville, Ind., May 21, 1884. W.S. TAYLOR. 





A KIND WORD FROM A DEAF MUTE, 


I felt as if I was on the “ Great Desert of Sahara” 
when I stopped taking your excellent bee-papers. 
Indianapolis, Ind., Oct. 12, 1884. C. E. GREGORY. 


JUST A WORD FROM FRIEND LANGSTROTH. 

Only a few days agodid I see your very kind ar- 
ticle in Sept. 15 GLEANINGS. As soon as I recover 
from an unusually severe cold, I will write to you. 

Oxford, O., Oct. 20, 1884. L. L. LANGSTROTH. 

OUR 244-LB SCALES. 

The 244-lb. scales that I ordered of you came 
through all right. They are better and cheaper 
than I expected. Bees did very poorly here this 
year; it was too dry and hot. I have 90 stands all in 
good condition. D. PRYOR. 

Loogootee, "lls., Oct. 8, 1884. 


WAY IT PAYS TO BE ALWAYS READY AND 
WILLING TO MAKE GOOD YOUR BLUNDERS. 


Friend Root:—Yours of June 11 is at hand. 


THE 


freight, all right. Your letter gave 

pleasure, to find one man with honor and Christian- 

ity enough to do what is right. I inclose another 

order. N. H. PIXLey. 
Wamego, Kan., June 17, 1884. 


(The friends will see from the above, that we by 
some mistake of our own caused friend Pixley a 
vexatious delay, and when we expressed a willing- 
ness to make it all right, he replies as above. Does 
it not manne ety us to be always ready and willing 
to make gv 
tantly caused?] 
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I hardly need tell you this is a | 


Before 


If he | 
agrees to this, all well and good; but if he does not | 


If you have | 


I will | 
excuse you for the delay; it was quite an annoy- | 
ance, not getting the fdn.; but as you pay the extra | 
me lots of | 


any mischief we may have inadver- | 


Novy. 





EXTRACTORS THAT THROW HONEY OVER THE CAN, 
| 


Friend Root:—I received that crate of five smok- 
| ers, and I was really surprised to find a ring for my 
extractor. Il am very thankful, for the ring fits 
| exactly. [putiton, and have since extracted. | 
find it just the thing. There is no more honey fiy- 
ing over the top against my clothes. I can go from 
| the extractor as free from stickiness as before | 
' commenced. Many thanks for your kindness. It is 
/ really a pleasure to do business with such a man. 

I must tell you my success this summer. We had 
8hives of bees in the spring in chaff hives; we got 
six swarms this summer. Now we have 4. We 
got a barrel of honey this summer. One of my 
swarms is in a box hive that did not have any sur- 
ylus at all, but it gave me two large swarms of 

ees. 

Concerning the chaff hives, I must tell you that 
they are well pleased with it. There is only one 
thing that they do find fault with and that is this: 
| They claim itis not filled out as inthe contract; that 
it is to be ready for bees, with starters—that is, com! 
fdn. in the sections. Of course they are there. 
But in the lower story there are none, and I think 
they told me that the division is also lacking. Now, 
| ldo not know whether you call it ready fora bee 
| without the comb fdn. starters in the lower story, 
and division-board; if so, please explain by note or 
| through GLEANINGS. If only narrow strips, say 
| two inches, were in the frames, it would guide them 
straight. . BAUM. 

Ashland, Ohio. 

[Friend B., lam very glad indeed to know that 
the rim answers the purpose exactly. I thank you 
for the kind words in regard to our way of doing 
business.—The hives we send out never have fdn. 
put in the brood-frames unless they are so ordered. 
The comb-guides that are always put in the frames 
are all the guides needed for the straight combs, 
and almost everybody nowadays uses full frames 
of fdn. supported by wires, where they use fdn. at 
all; in fact, strips such as you mention would get 
broken off in transit, if we put themin. Fdn. is 
usually bought wa the pound, and put in according 
to the notion of the apiarist. If our price list stated 
that the brood-frames were filled with fdn., then | 
think our friends would have reason to complain.] 








CONVENTION NOTICES. 


The next annual meeting of the Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation of Central Illinois will be held in Bloom- 
ington on the second Wednesday in January, 1885, 
at 9 o'clock A. M. W. B. LAWRENCE, Sec. 





The Southern Illinois Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will meetat Du Quoin, in Opera House, Thurs., Novy. 
13, 1884. This isa new work. All are invited. 

Wo. LITIrLeE, Pres. F. H. KENNEDY, Sec. 





The bee-keepers of Tipton and Hamilton Coun- 
ties will hold their next meeting at Arcadia, Ind., 
on Thursday, Nov. 6, 1884, at 10 o’clock A.M. All are 
respectfully invited to attend. 

JOHN FRITZ, Sec. 


The Western Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will hold a session at Fremont, Newaygo Co., Nov. 
25, 1884. Trains arrive at 9:25 and 10: 25 A. M., and 
5:235and6:25 p.m. You are respectfully invited to 
attend, as an interesting and profitable time is an- 
ticipated. GEO. E. HILTON, Sec. 


The Mich. State Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold 
their next annual meeting in the Capitol building 
| at Lansing, Dec. 10 and 11, 1884. Committees are at 

work on hotel accommodations. Reduced rates. on 
| railroads, ete. Full particulars next month. For 
| any special information, address 
Clinton, Mich. H. D. Curtrina, Sec. 


A meeting of the Central California Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will be held in Hanford, at 10 
o'clock, on the first Wednesday in December, where 
we will discuss the present demoralized state of the 
honey market in California, and how to, remedy it 
if possible. We should be glad to see some Eastern 
friends at our meeting. The last one was very in- 
teresting, and I shall try to send you-some items of 
| the next. GEORGE HOBLER, Sec. 
a ser EERO IDEA 


} ADANT?S FOUNDATION FACTORY, Whole- 


sale and retail. See advertisement in another 
| column. 3Bbtfd 














